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FOREWORD 


The  Rural  Rehabilitation  program  of  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  the  restoration  of  families  on  the  land  is  not  only  possible  but  prac- 
tical. The  eagerness  with  which  families  on  relief  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  earn  their 
living  and  regain  their  independence  on  small  farms,  and  the  percentage  of  these  families  that 
has  gone  off  relief  rolls  through  this  means  has  proven  the  soundness  of  the  experiment  made 
by  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  For  the  future  welfare  of  our  state, 
serious  thought  and  thorough  planning  must  go  into  this  program  which  is  designed  to  remove 
agricultural  and  rural  dwellers  from  an  insecure  to  a firm  basis  of  livelihood. 

Through  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  a comprehensive  program  for  the  social 
economic  restoration  of  stranded  rural  families  has  been  put  into  effect.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  available  to  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration’s  rural  program  the  best 
thought  of  the  state’s  rural  leaders  in  order  that  a comprehensive  plan  could  be  made  for  rural 
rehabilitation.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  aiding  thousands  of  families  to  achieve 
an  independent  status. 

The  local  administrators  and  their  staffs  have  evinced  a very  sincere  interest  in  the  rural 
problem  and  have  initiated  constructive  and  successful  programs  in  their  respective  districts. 
To  these  local  administrations,  to  field  staffs,  to  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  state  staff, 
and  to  the  Directors  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  and  to  all  those  citizens  whose 
interest  and  encouragement  are  aiding  in  the  cause  of  rural  rehabilitation,  is  due  the  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  for  the  success  of  the  past  two  years’  program  which  points  the  way  to 
a solution  of  North  Carolina’s  rural  problems. 


N.  C.  Emergency  Relief  Administrator. 


INTRODUCTION 


Rural  Rehabilitation  is  a subject  of  paramount  im- 
portance throughout  the  country  today.  The  virtual  pa- 
ralysis of  agriculture  has  caused  grave  concern,  while  awak- 
ening at  the  same  time  the  thought  of  national  leaders  to  the 
need  for  thoroughgoing  rehabilitation  measures. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  present  a brief  but  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  progress  of  rehabilitation  effort  in 
the  state,  particularly  as  such  activities  are  related  to  the 
rural  program  of  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  presenting  an  account  of  those  developments  which 
preceded  the  present  rural  rehabilitation  program  in  North 
Carolina,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  every 
separate  plan  which  may  have  been  put  forward  by  in- 
terested individuals.  Such  data  appears  in  other  publica- 
tions. The  attempt  is  to  show  the  trends  towards  long-time 
rural  planning  which  have  been  developing  in  North  Caro- 
lina, beginning  with  the  “Live-At-Home”  program  of  O. 
Max  Gardner,  then  Governor  of  the  state. 


THE  LIVE- AT-HOME  PROGRAM 


In  January,  1929,  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  held  a meeting  of  state  agricultural  leaders 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  improving  farming  conditions  and  rural  life  in  North  Carolina. 
At  this  conference  it  was  decided  among  other  things  that  a long-time  agricultural  program 
for  the  State  should  be  inaugurated.  The  State  College  Agricultural  Department,  employing 
the  assistance  and  suggestions  of  successful  farmers,  was  asked  to  prepare  this  program. 

A detailed,  long-time  program  was  studied  by  agricultural  leaders  and  it  was  decided  to 
launch  a well-organized  Live-At-Home  program,  this  effort  to  be  a major  undertaking  until 
the  State  became  as  nearly  as  possible  100  per  cent  self-supporting  in  the  production  of  food 
and  feed. 

In  December,  1929,  the  Live-At-Home  program  was  launched,  with  Dean  I.  O.  Schaub,  of 
State  College,  as  active  chairman,  and  the  campaign  was  carried  to  all  North  Carolina  counties. 
In  carrying  out  this  program,  Dean  Schaub  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  state, 
the  Vocational  Education  Division,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  county  agricultural  advisory  boards,  the  State  Health  Department,  civic  groups, 
manufacturing  and  industrial  groups,  and  other  agencies. 

In  an  address  to  State  leaders,  Governor  Gardner  said  in  part:  “The  idea  in  the  phrase 

Live-At-Home  as  it  is  being  applied  to  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  today,  is  not  a new  or 
original  idea.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  new,  however,  is  unimportant.  Few  of  our  ideas  or  our 
beliefs  or  our  programs  are  new.  Our  new  ideas  are  usually  old  notions  adapted  to  new  prob- 
lems. 

“Agriculture-farming  in  this  state  is  faced  today  with  many  exceedingly  difficult  problems. 
Out  of  the  thinking  and  planning  and  speaking  about  these  problems  by  the  leaders  of  the 
state,  the  phrase  Live-At-Home  was  coined. 

“The  Live-At-Home  program  has  for  its  main  purpose  the  encouraging  of  all  of  us  engaged 
in  farming  to  grow  for  ourselves  and  to  supply  ourselves  with  all  the  food  and  feed-stuffs  and 
livestock  products  necessary  for  family  and  farm  consumption  the  year  round.  It  would  also 
encourage  us  to  grow  enough  surplus  to  supply  the  small  towns  and  the  cities  which  are  our 
logical  markets;  and  it  would  encourage  the  city  folks  of  this  state  to  give  a preference  to  the 
North  Carolina  farmer  in  their  purchase  of  the  supplies  which  he  grows.” 

Large-Scale  Rehabilitation  Trends  in  North  Carolina 

Along  with  such  plans  as  the  Live-At-Home  program,  has  gone  an  increasing  conviction 
that  thorough  planning  must  be  done  for  thousands  of  North  Carolina’s  displaced  tenants, 
small  farmers  and  others  of  that  marginal  group  which  makes  its  living  from  the  land.  Such 
a plan  contemplating  supervised,  cooperative  farm  colonies,  with  money  and  capital  goods  ad- 
vanced, to  be  secured  by  liens  on  the  land  and  property,  the  plan  being  self-liquidating,  was 
first  submitted  to  a Social  Service  Conference  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  July, 

1 93 3 . The  plan  in  outline  form  was  then  prepared  for  publication  by  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown, 
Director,  Division  of  Social  Service,  NCERA,  and  Charles  A.  Sheffield,  Assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Extension,  State  College,  working  with  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry,  State  Administrator, 
NCERA.  The  report  is  submitted  in  its  entirety  in  the  following  section. 


A PLAN  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  TENANT  FARMERS 

IN  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

I 

There  are  in  North  Carolina  east  of  Raleigh  about  10,000  farm  families,  mainly  tenants 
for  many  generations,  a few  who  have  gone  to  the  towns  and  have  moved  back  to  the  country 
because  they  could  no  longer  make  a living  in  town,  who  this  year  have  had  no  arrangements 
with  any  landlord  to  make  a crop  and  who  have  had  no  other  employment  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  earn  a subsistence.  Two-fifths  of  these  are  white;  three-fifths  are  Negro.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  the  number  will  be  increased  by  the  curtailment  of  cotton  and  tobacco  acreage. 
There  is  little  prospect  that  with  agricultural  recovery  anything  like  a majority  of  these  families 
will  be  reabsorbed  into  agriculture  under  the  present  farming  system.  There  is  no  prospect 
that  they  will  be  absorbed  in  any  appreciable  numbers  into  any  other  industry.  They  must 
be  reabsorbed  into  agriculture.  This  appears  practicable  on  a live-at-home  basis,  but  only 
with  governmental  aid.  These  families  have  no  capital  and  no  credit.  Rehabilitation  must 
be  on  a relief  basis.  If  anything  approaching  a solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  accomplished, 
rehabilitation  must  be  attempted  on  a quite  large  scale.  The  alternative  appears  to  be  a per- 
manent dole. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  a tentative  outline  of  a plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  5,000  fam- 
ilies. If  this  number  could  be  placed  on  land,  those  of  the  remainder  who  are  not  so  unfit  as 
to  be  unemployable  would  perhaps  immediately  or  at  least  with  the  recovery  of  agriculture 
find  employment  either  as  tenants  or  as  farm  laborers.  As  the  program  gets  under  way  it  may 
be  desirable  to  enlarge  it  to  include  greater  numbers. 

II 

1.  Create  and  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  a non-profit  corporation  with 
power  to  accept  on  gift,  or  to  purchase,  hold,  and  improve  land;  to  settle  upon  it  and  direct  on 
a rental  or  other  practicable  basis  such  farm  relief  families  as  may  appear  to  the  corporation 
and  to  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administration  to  be  suitable  for  such  rehabilita- 
tion; to  equip  such  land  with  such  live  stock,  farming  implements,  machinery,  buildings,  etc., 
as  may  be  necessary;  and  to  dispose  of  such  lands  to  individuals  on  terms  hereinafter  provided 
for. 

2.  Select  from  farm  families  on  relief,  who  have  no  arrangement  with  any  landowner  to 
make  a crop  and  who  have  no  other  employment  that  will  provide  subsistence,  a number  of 
families  not  to  exceed  5,000  to  be  settled  on  the  land  provided  for  under  Section  Three. 

3.  Secure  by  purchase  or  gift  not  to  exceed  100,000  acres  of  land  of  at  least  fair  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Said  lands  are  to  be  surveyed  and  divided  into  20-acre  tracts,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  dwelling.  The  entire  area  is  to  be  cultivated  for  the  first  three  years 
as  a unit. 

4.  Borrow  from  the  Federal  Public  Works  fund,  or  from  some  other  fund  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  equipment  and  for  supervision  for  perhaps  three  years. 

5.  The  corporation  will  direct  the  farming  on  this  land  for  a period  not  to  exceed  thirty- 
three  years.  Beginning  with  the  fourth  year,  one-half  of  the  farm  products,  exclusive  of  a 
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subsistence  garden,  the  products  of  one  or  more  cows  to  furnish  milk  and  butter  for  the  family, 
chickens  and  hogs  for  home  consumption,  and  fruits  for  home  use,  will  be  charged  as  rent  on 
the  land  and  to  pay  for  supervision. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  entire  acreage  will  be  reclaimed,  drained,  and  in  an  ap- 
proximate equal  state  of  cultivation.  Allotments  to  individual  families  may  then  be  made 
intelligently. 

7.  The  rent,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  supervision,  shall  be  applied  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  land.  It  should  be  possible  for  each  family  to  own  its  farm  at  the  end  of  a period  not 
exceeding  thirty-three  years. 

8.  The  farming  shall  be  of  the  “live-at-home”  type  so  directed  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
practicable  with  the  markets  for  farm  products.  Until  such  time  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  such  other  authority  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  there  has  been 
such  recovery  in  agriculture  as  to  warrant  selling  the  surplus  products  of  these  farms  on  the 
open  market,  the  products  received  as  rents  shall  be  sold  at  the  current  market  price  to  the 
Federal  Relief  Administration  and  shall  be  distributed  to  those  who  must  be  aided  from  public 
relief  funds. 

9.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  preceding  section,  the  corporation  may  furnish  on 
a community  basis  facilities  for  canning  and  otherwise  conserving  products  of  the  farms.  It 
may  also  encourage  and  promote  the  cooperative  ownership  of  equipment,  livestock,  or  such 
other  cooperative  ownership  and  enterprises  as  may  appear  desirable. 

10.  Adequate  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  payment  of  large  salaries  to  managers 
or  others  employed  in  the  program  of  rehabilitation  and  in  every  way  to  insure  the  people  to 
be  benefited  against  exploitation  of  any  kind. 

11.  The  money  borrowed  shall  be  secured  by  deed  of  trust  or  such  lien  on  the  land  and 
equipment  and  improvements  as  may  be  proper. 

12.  While  it  is  desirable  that  the  land  for  this  purpose  be  in  large  tracts  for  the  facilitation 
of  supervision  and  the  promotion  of  cooperative  enterprises,  it  may  be  possible  to  adapt  the 
program  to  smaller  tracts. 

13.  Provision  must  be  made  for  both  white  and  negro  families. 

A CROPPING  PLAN  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  200  TENANT  FAMILIES  IN  EASTERN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

The  plan  outlined  herein  is  adequate  for  the  subsistence  of  two  hundred  families  (or  1,000 
people).  To  carry  out  the  plan  successfully,  a tract  of  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  land  is 
needed.  This  is  about  as  large  a unit  of  land  as  could  be  secured  in  one  body. 

For  subsistence  of  the  above  families  there  should  be  placed  on  the  farm  the  following  live- 
stock: laying  hens,  3,000;  dairy  cows,  100;  brood  sows,  50;  and  100  work  mules.  To  ade- 

quately feed  this  amount  of  livestock  and  to  supply  food  for  1,000  people  would  require  ap- 
proximately 1,700  acres  be  cultivated  yearly.  The  remainder  of  the  land  would  be  available 
for  wood,  for  soil  building  purposes,  and  for  growing  such  other  crops  as  would  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  such  other  authority  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  for  marketing 
to  the  Federal  Relief  Administration  and  on  the  open  market. 

This  plan  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a large  tract  of  land  is  to  be  farmed  for  the 
first  three  years  on  a community  basis.  If  it  be  found  necessary  to  place  the  families  on  sep^ 
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arate  individual  farms,  the  number  of  livestock,  the  acreage  of  pasturage,  and  perhaps  other 
items  must  be  enlarged. 

If  a real  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  displaced  tenant  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  to  be  made  on  this  or  some  similar  plan,  provision  must  be 
made  for  at  least  5,000  families.  This  would  require  25  units  of  200  families  each.  This  plan 
of  colonies  of  200  families  is  offered  as  a suggestion  only  and  may  be  modified  as  the  plan  pro- 
gresses. When  the  land  is  secured  this  may  not  appear  the  most  practicable  plan.  Or  such  a 
plan  may  be  practicable  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 


Rural  Rehabilitation  Mare  and  Colt.  Wake  County. 


COST 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  land,  houses,  livestock,  and  farm  equipment  for  a unit  of  200  fam- 
ilies range  from  #150,000  to  #200,000.  A detailed  estimate  submitted  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  places  the  total  cost,  including  #22,000  for  trac- 
tors and  tractor-drawn  machinery,  at  #171,515.  Omitting  the  more  elaborate  farm  machinery 
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the  cost  on  this  estimate  is  reduced  to  approximately  $150,000.  This  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  may  be  practicable  to  secure  land  with  timber  from  which  most  of  the 
lumber  for  buildings  could  be  cut  and  that  a great  deal  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  settlers. 
A second  estimate  with  greater  emphasis  on  housing  places  the  cost  for  a 200  unit  at  $200,000. 

State  College  Estimate 


Land,  5,000  acres — — $ 50,000 

Livestock — 29,500 

Houses  and  other  buildings 60,000 

Farm  equipment 10,500 


Total $ 150,000 


Second  Estimate 


Land,  5,000  acres $ 50,000 

Homes 100,000 

Other  buildings 10,000 

Livestock.. 25,000 

Equipment , 10,000 

Miscellaneous 5, 000 


Total $ 200,000 


On  these  estimates  the  total  cost  for  5,000  families  would  be  a minimum  of  $3,750,000,  a 
maximum  of  $5,000,000. 


THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  GARDEN  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  profitable  activities  of  the  relief  administration  has  been  its  steady  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  subsistence  gardens.  The  social  utility  of  participating  in  a 
movement  for  growing  partial  subsistence  is  difficult  to  estimate,  while  the  actual  return  meas- 
ured against  the  investment  makes  subsistence  effort  very  profitable.  A particularly  out- 
standing effort  was  the  Emergency  Relief  Garden  Program  of  1932-33,  an  analysis  of  which 
follows: 

In  the  “Annual  Report  of  North  Carolina  Relief  Gardens,”  Season  of  1933,  Charles  A. 
Sheffield,  Assistant  Extension  Director  at  North  Carolina  State  College,  and  then  Agricultural 
Director  for  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Work  in  North  Carolina,  said,  “The  emergency  relief 
gardening  program  in  North  Carolina  may  lead  to  permanent  benefits  that  will  far  outweigh 
the  present  good  that  has  been  done  in  providing  food  for  destitute  families.  If  followed  up 
constructively,  this  impetus  to  gardening  and  food  preservation  may  be  the  prime  step  in  put- 
ting the  state  on  a real  live-at-home  basis.” 

It  was  with  such  purpose  in  mind  that  the  Relief  Garden  Program  was  begun.  In  spite  of 
North  Carolina’s  almost  unlimited  resources,  and  after  the  state  had  withstood  three  years  of 
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depression,  families  in  dire  need  were  found  in  every  county.  As  winter  approached,  the  need 
increased  until  more  than  25  percent  of  the  state’s  population  were  listed  on  relief  rolls.  During 
this  period  all  state  educational  agencies,  county  agencies,  and  state  leaders  were  called  upon  to 
utilize  every  available  resource  to  meet  the  emergency,  maintain  the  morale  of  the  people,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  state-wide  emergency  relief  gardening  program  was  inaugurated  in  February,  1933,  by 
Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  who  called  upon  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  through  Dr. 
Fred  Morrison,  Director  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  for  aid  in  directing  the  gar- 
dening program.  Dean  I.  O.  Schaub,  Director  of  Extension,  immediately  pledged  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  college,  and  under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  Sheffield,  the  primary  aim  of  the  ERA 
“to  grow  and  conserve  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  use  of  relief  families  and  not  for  sale”  was 
put  into  effect. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Garden  Plan  for  North  Carolina  in  1933  was  organized  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  1.  Individual  relief  gardens,  which  included  (a)  back  lot  gardens;  (b)  vacant 

lot  gardens;  (c)  gardens  among  rural  relief  families;  and  (d)  subsistence  gardens  for  city  fami- 
lies. There  were  also  included  in  the  program,  individual  relief  farms;  community  farm  gar- 
dens; a state-wide  canning  program,  and  an  emphasis  on  the  “Back-to-the-Farm”  movement. 

In  putting  the  Garden  Program  into  effect  the  first  step  was  organization  of  the  entire  state 
by  counties.  Each  county  was  organized  for  gardening  work  by  townships  or  communities 
and  all  towns  and  cities  were  organized  by  wards  or  sections.  A capable  county  garden  super- 
visor was  placed  in  charge.  This  supervisor  secured  a list  of  relief  families  for  the  entire 
county,  and  also  surveyed  the  county  to  determine  the  number  of  families  who  had  suitable 
plots  for  gardens.  All  suitable  vacant  lots  were  secured  for  gardening  purposes. 

Community  Farm  Gardens,  cooperative  relief  projects,  were  started  throughout  the  state, 
organized  and  promoted  jointly  by  relief  agencies  and  various  organizations  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  city  or  town  planting  such  a farm  garden  secured  a fertile  piece  of  land,  in  one  unit  if 
possible,  and  supplied  the  work  stock  and  tools.  The  ERA  supplied  the  seeds,  fertilizer,  spray 
materials,  and  relief  labor,  employing  a capable  supervisor  for  the  farm  garden. 

Individual  Relief  Farms  also  proved  a means  whereby  hundreds  of  “squatter,”  tenant 
families,  who  had  been  stranded  for  two  or  three  years,  were  helped.  Prior  to  1933,  these 
families  had  been  able  to  subsist  as  well  as  to  find  part-time  employment.  Their  condition 
became  so  poor  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  such  families.  It  was  found 
that  by  supplying  seeds,  sprays  and  a limited  amount  of  fertilizer  that  such  families  were  placed 
in  a position  to  produce  on  a few  acres  a sufficient  amount  of  food  to  supply  practically  all  food 
needs  for  the  winter. 

An  inspection  of  parts  of  the  summary  of  the  Relief  Garden  Program  (the  complete  summary 
may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  North  Carolina  Relief  Gardens,  1933)  will  reveal  the 
degree  of  success  reached  in  this  effort. 
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1.  Picking  Beans  on  the  Farm  of  a Rural  Rehabilitation  Client.  Carteret  County. 

2.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client,  Mule,  and  Tomato  Crop.  Carteret  County. 

3.  String  Beans.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client.  Carteret  County. 
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Relief  Gardens 

Total  number  Individual  Relief  Gardens  ..  129,529 

Total  number  Relief  School  Gardens 90 

Total  number  Individual  Relief  Farms 1 0,491 

Total  number  Community  Farm  Gardens 95 


Total  number  gardens 140,205 

Acreage 

Total  acres  in  Individual  Relief  Gardens 156,713 

Total  acres  in  Relief  School  Gardens 138 

Total  acres  in  Individual  Relief  Farms 76,009 

Total  acres  in  Community  Farm  Gardens 3^52 


Total  acreage 236,112 

Costs 

Total  cost  of  Individual  Relief  Gardens $ 164,390.39 

Total  cost  of  Relief  School  Gardens 2,966.72 

Total  cost  of  Individual  Relief  Farms.. 19,012.18 

Total  cost  of  Community  Farm  Gardens ....  145,956.27 

Total  amount  spent  for  canneries  and  sealers 8,683.59 

Total  amount  spent  for  cans,  jars,  tops  and  rubbers 119,415.05 

Total  amount  paid  canning  leaders 35,661.97 


Total  garden  and  canning  cost..  $ 496,086.17 

Total  average  expenditure  per  Individual  Relief  Garden 

(for  seed,  fertilizer,  sprays  and  supervision). $ 2.34 

GARDEN  VALUES 

Total  value  of  Individual  Relief  Gardens .._$  10,624,921.00 

Total  value  of  Relief  School  Gardens 10,291.74 

Total  value  of  Individual  Relief  Farms 1,524,027.00 

Total  value  of  Community  Farm  Gardens  176,586.00 


Total  value  garden  work ..  .$12,335,825.74 

Total  value  of  7,326,397  quarts  vegetables  and  fruits 

canned. $ 1,081,581.00 


Total $ 13,417,406.74 
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A PLAN  FOR  RURAL  REHABILITATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

On  May  i,  1934,  there  was  published  Bulletin  NCRR-43,  entitled,  Plan  For  Rural  Rehabil- 
itation For  North  Carolina , In  Connection  With  Activities  Of  The  Federal  Relief  Administration. 
This  plan  proposed  the  formation  of  a committee  to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Committee  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  members  to  be  appointed,  and  to  work  without 
compensation. 

This  committee  included  a representative  of  NCERA,  a representative  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a representative  from  the  Vocational  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  such  other  members  as  the  NCERA  might  recom- 
mend. The  State  Administrator  became  ex-officio  Chairman  of  this  committee,  and  the  Vice- 
Chairman  was  designated  from  the  members  named.  The  committee’s  function  was  to  act  as 
an  advisory  board  for  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  and  to  such  persons 
as  were  appointed  to  administer  the  program. 

In  each  county  there  was  appointed  a group  of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  seven 
individuals  to  be  known  as  the  Local  or  County  Rural  Rehabilitation  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee usually  included  the  County  Farm  Agent,  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  a Vocational 
Teacher,  the  Director  of  Relief,  or  County  Superintendent  of  Welfare,  one  or  more  each  from 
the  ranks  of  business  men,  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  county  who  showed  themselves  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  This  committee  appointed  an  executive  committee  to  act  for 
the  whole  committee  in  the  intervals  between  meetings. 

The  plan  further  proposed  the  establishment  of  ten  regional  divisions,  based  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  the  soil,  climate  and  rainfall  of  the  state,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  length  of  growing  season  and  the  crop  areas  as  shown  in  various  reports  of  the  state 
and  Federal  Agriculture  Departments. 

At  some  place  in  these  ten  areas,  the  Committee  planned  to  secure,  by  purchase  and  gift, 
about  a thousand  acres  of  land,  on  which  to  establish,  to  begin  with,  ten  small  houses  and  barns 
and  a blacksmith  shop  and  wood  working  shop  for  making  simple  carts  and  farm  tools.  Space 
for  storage  of  food  and  feed,  community  canning  plants,  and  a mill  for  grinding  grain  were  in- 
cluded in  the  plans.  A project  peculiarly  suited  to  each  of  these  regional  divisions  was  planned, 
as  well  as  was  supervision  for  both  homes  and  farms. 

Each  district  was  to  have  a general  supervisor  over  all  farming,  building  operations  and  proj- 
ects, while  women’s  work  was  also  to  have  a regional  supervisor,  a practical  expert  on  home  and 
farm  domestic  problems.  The  Director  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Social  Service  Division,  extending  rehabilitation  assistance  to  no  one  until  the  persons 
had  been  recommended  as  subjects  and  approved  by  the  State  Administration. 

A capital  investment  was  to  be  made  with  each  family  brought  into  the  community  centers, 
while  other  families  to  be  rehabilitated  were  to  enjoy  partial  capital  investments.  Further, 
there  were  to  be  some  community  gardens  and  farms,  both  urban  and  rural.  In  addition  to 
some  wood  and  shop  work  in  the  community  centers,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  at  locations 
within  the  several  regional  divisions,  as  opportunity  should  offer  and  in  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate capital  when  possible,  work  projects  for  which  the  ERA  was  to  receive  products  and 
material  that  would  provide  food,  shelter  or  clothing  for  both  urban  and  rural  families,  and 
serviceable  furniture  for  their  homes.  It  was  intended  by  these  work  projects  to  make  per- 
manent community  improvements. 
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Further  a State  Corporation  for  rural  rehabilitation  farms  to  be  controlled  by  the  State 
ERA  was  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  Committee.  In  this  Corporation  would  rest  all 
title  for  real  and  personal  property  until  sold  or  contracted  to  local  groups  or  individuals.  The 
rural  rehabilitation  farms,  first,  by  the  ten  regional  divisions  heretofore  mentioned,  were  to 
be  incorporated,  and  both  corporations  were  to  be  non-profit.  The  State  Corporation,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  responsible  at  all  times  to  the  State  and  Federal  Administration.  The  regional 
corporation  was  to  be  more  inclusive  in  its  membership,  taking  in  the  hands  of  all  participating 
families,  sharing  profits  proportionately,  and  acting  as  grading  and  distributing  agents  for  sur- 
plus supply  products.  After  products  were  properly  graded  and  prepared,  they  were  to  come 


Mules  Distributed  to  Rural  Rehabilitation  Clients  in  Durham  County. 

back  to  the  State  Administrator  for  redistribution  to  both  urban  and  rural  cases.  The  member- 
ship corporation  would  be  so  organized  that  it  might  continue  in  operation  for  the  members’ 
benefit  in  buying  and  selling  products,  independent  of  State  and  Federal  Agencies. 

THE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,  APRIL-DECEMBER,  I934 

Beginning  on  April  I,  1934,  the  foregoing  plan  which  had  been  forming  for  some  time,  was 
put  into  effect.  The  relief  program  in  rural  areas  was  supplemented  by  a program  of  rural 
rehabilitation  under  direction  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division.  The  aim  was  to  make  as 
many  relief  families  as  possible,  with  one  or  more  able-bodied  men,  self-supporting  by  Decem- 
ber I.  The  result  was  that  10,354  families  were  temporarily  removed  from  relief  rolls,  while 
2,965  were  permanently  rehabilitated. 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 
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Relief  families  with  farming  experience  were  encouraged  from  the  beginning  to  grow  field 
crops.  Signed  agreements  were  made  with  landowners,  securing  the  use  of  land  in  return  for 
clearing  or  ditching  the  land;  repairing  buildings;  or  for  a share  of  the  crop. 

A total  of  6,469  agreements  was  signed  covering  52,868  acres.  Under  these  agreements, 
which  were  in  the  form  of  leases  between  landlord  and  tenant,  3,269  tenants  gave  a share  of 
their  crops,  while  531  cleared  or  ditched  land  or  gave  other  services  for  use  of  the  land.  Some 
landlords,  financially  able,  with  surplus  land,  cooperated  splendidly  by  giving  the  use  of  land 
free  to  1,737  tenants  on  relief,  permitting  them  to  retain  all  the  crops. 

During  the  effort  to  place  families  on  farms  as  tenants  through  signed  agreements  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  11,856  additional  families  and  124  single  persons  also  were  secured  farm 
lands  through  share-crop  agreements,  thus  increasing  the  number  to  18,325  families  and  single 
persons  growing  field  crops  on  145,098  acres,  or  an  average  of  7.9  acres  per  farm. 

To  get  the  desired  acreage,  however,  some  families  had  to  cultivate  two  or  three  separate 
tracts,  on  as  many  different  farms,  which  sometimes  consisted  of  very  poor  land.  Very  few 
of  the  families  placed  on  farms  had  any  work  stock,  or  could  secure  the  use  of  a neighbor’s  mule 
in  exchange  for  work.  Some  had  farm  implements,  but  most  had  neither  stock  nor  implements. 
The  landlord  in  many  cases  provided  work  stock,  but  even  then  there  was  not  enough  to  culti- 
vate the  acreage,  only  7,077  mules,  horses,  or  steers  being  obtainable  for  18,000  farms  and  31,000 
gardens. 

Through  the  State  ERA  office,  1,000  horses  and  mules,  and  some  farm  implements,  were 
purchased  and  distributed.  Local  Relief  Administrations  purchased  51  mules  and  26  steers, 
and  some  farm  implements  to  aid  in  the  program.  Some  work  stock  plowed  for  as  many  as 
three  or  four  families  each  week,  such  animals  being  known  as  ERA  community  stock. 

During  the  planting  period  for  field  crops,  family  gardens  were  not  neglected.  Emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  necessity  for  each  family  to  plant  a garden  or  lose  the  right  to  any  relief.  The  re- 
sult was  gratifying,  in  that  30,389  families  and  972  single  persons  had  gardens  averaging  an 
acre  each.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  18,325  families  who  were  farming,  each  of  whom  had 
a garden. 

Through  an  educational  campaign,  all  these  relief  cases,  49,686,  were  encouraged  to  own  a 
cow,  pigs  and  chickens.  They  were  also  stimulated  to  grow  in  their  gardens  and  on  their  farms 
all  food  and  feed  crops  possible,  expert  direction  being  given  to  the  preserving  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts for  winter  use. 

Seeds  and  plants  were  furnished  by  ERA  to  all  relief  families,  and  in  some  instances  where  it 
was  impossible  for  the  landlord  or  client  to  furnish  fertilizer,  the  ERA  furnished  it.  Some 
local  Relief  Administrations,  in  order  to  give  work  to  many  families  with  farming  experience, 
not  otherwise  provided  with  work,  cultivated  3,718  acres  in  community  gardens  to  raise  food 
and  feed  for  relief  purposes. 

Where  advancements  were  made  to  the  client,  such  as  fertilizer,  feed  for  his  livestock  until 
some  could  be  raised,  food,  clothing,  medicine,  etc.,  repayment  was  to  be  made  either  in  kind  or 
by  work  done  on  ERA  projects.  Every  person  participating  in  this  program  understood  that 
he  or  she  must  do  everything  possible  to  raise  necessities,  the  ERA  promising  to  assist  and  co- 
operate where  necessary.  All  advances  of  cash  and  goods  was  to  be  repaid.  It  was  made 
clear  that  this  program  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a dole,  but  a cooperative  enterprise  between 
the  individual  and  his  government  to  help  overcome  the  problems  attendant  upon  the  depres- 


sion. 
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To  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  any  program,  particularly  an  effort  of  this  nature,  a certain 
amount  of  competent  supervision  is  necessary.  Hence,  during  the  planting  and  growing  season 
a farm  foreman,  or  farm  supervisor,  visited  each  garden  and  farm  from  time  to  time  to  see  that 
planting  and  cultivating  were  being  properly  attended  to,  and  to  give  counsel  and  advice.  Special 
assistance  and  encouragement  were  given  those  whose  crops  were  affected  by  drought,  or  ex- 
cessive wet  spells,  during  the  summer  when  many  crops  were  practically  destroyed  or  cut  very 
short  in  the  yield. 

The  harvest  of  field  crops  was  considered  to  be  very  good  despite  bad  weather,  poor  land, 
and  the  shortage  of  work  stock,  farm  implements,  etc.  The  results  obtained  in  this  particular 
program  speak  well  of  the  pride,  determination  and  industry  of  those  who,  starting  practically 
from  nothing,  evinced  a desire  to  help  themselves  if  means  were  provided. 

The  value  of  crops  raised,  estimated  from  available  data,  was  more  than  $5,500,000.00. 
The  meat  produced  was  worth  over  $225,000.00.  Housewives  canned  vegetables  and  fruit 
valued  in  excess  of  $500,000.00.  Farms  under  the  control  of  local  Relief  Administrations 
yielded  more  than  $176,000.00  worth  of  food  and  feed  crops  for  relief  purposes. 

The  results  of  a county  canning  program  are  given  here  in  the  report  of  Iredell  County. 
The  figures  included  here  show  what  is  possible  in  a well  organized  effort  to  can  subsistence 
foods.  An  interesting  thing  to  note  is  that  in  cases  where  canning  instruction  was  given  in 
the  home,  the  canning  instruction  was  adapted  to  the  available  facilities,  and  not  to  ideal  can- 
ning facilities.  Another  profitable  by-product  of  canning  effort  is  the  fact  that  a real  desire 
to  conserve  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  stimulated. 

Following  are  given  the  figures,  in  quarts,  of  foodstuffs  canned  in  the  1934  program  in  Ire- 
dell County: 


Vegetables  and  Fruits  Canned  from  Individual  Gardens  1934 


Quarts 

Quarts 

Beans 

29,444 

Soup  Mixture 

4,578 

Beets 

M41 

Apricots 

3 

Apples 

11,436 

Pears 

6,041 

Berries 

1,086 

Damsons 

196 

Cucumbers 

1,271 

Pumpkin 

1,248 

Peaches 

7,424 

Peas 

4,810 

Plums 

2t 

Relish 

71 

Corn 

2^,q04 

Potato 

3,770 

Grapes 

320 

Pickles... 

U794 

Okra 

1,503 

Greens 

374 

Squash 

6 

Persimmons 

39 

Tomatoes. 

6,735 

Rhubarb 

32 

Kraut - 

276 

Butterbeans 

2 

Carrots. 

3i 

Pepper 

4 

Total  Quarts  Canned  from  Individual  Gardens  107,462 
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1.  Part  of  the  Canned  Goods  of  a Rural  Rehabilitation  Client,  Magnolia  Farm,  Showing  Equip- 
ment Used. 

2.  Crops  on  Southeastern  Portion  of  Magnolia  Farm.  Showing  Above  the  Corn  may  be  Seen  the 
Roofs  of  Temporary  Houses  Erected  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation. 
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County  or  Community  Gardens 


Quarts 

Beets 429 

Beans 3,115 

Cucumbers 146 

Corn 2,364 

Peaches 103 

Apples 108 


Quarts 

Soup  Mixture 1,489 

Tomatoes 855 

Okra 131 

Figs - 3 

Pickles 12 

Pears. 64 


Total  Quarts  Canned  from  County  or  Community  Gardens  8,819 


Bought  or  Donated 

Beans. 1,628 

Total  Quarts  Bought  or  Donated  1,628 

Canning  centers  16. 

Canning  demonstrated,  etc.,  in  relief  homes  83. 

NOTE.  In  canning  the  above  products,  70  per  cent  of  the  containers  used  were  glass, 
thus  allowing  those  containers  to  be  used  again  after  being  sterilized. 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  GIVE  DATA 
RELATING  TO  THE  FARM  AND 
GARDEN  PROGRAM 
1934  SEASON 


ACREAGE,  AVERAGE  YIELD,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  CROPS  RAISED  ON  ERA  FARMS  FOR  RELIEF 
PURPOSES,  APRIL  1-DECEMBER  31,  1934,  ON  ERA  COMMUNITY  FARMS,  AND  ON  INDIVIDUAL 

FARMS  AND  GARDENS 


Crops 

Acreage 

Average  Yield 
for  State 

Average  Yield 
By  ERA 

Production 

Value  Crop 

Income 
Per  Acre 

Oats.  ..  . — ------- 

18 

17.0  Bu. 

9 Bu. 

162 

3 113.40 

3 6.30 

Corn.  

3,091 

19.5  Bu. 

15.8  Bu. 

48,900 

40,587.00 

13.13 

Peas  

238 

9.0  Bu. 

4.5  Bu. 

1,083 

1,299.60 

5.44 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  Sweet 

321 

87.6  Bu. 

28,132 

21,099.00 

65.73 

Buckwheat . .... 

116 

16.0  Bu. 

13.2  Bu. 

1,534 

1,150.50 

9.91 

Tomatoes ..... 

21 

70  Bu. 

122.7  Bu. 

2,577 

2,061.60 

98.17 

Cabbage..  . 

24 

4 Tons 

4.9  Tons 

118 

3,540.00 

147.50 

Beans ...  ..  . 

60 

80  Bu. 

64.7  Bu. 

3,881 

2,328.60 

38.80 

Turnips..  — ..  . — . . 

34 

49.5  Bu. 

1,685 

842.50 

24.78 

Sorghum  __  _ 

140 

75.0  Gals. 

46.3  Gals. 

6,481 

3,240.50 

23.14 

Hay — All  Kinds . 

1,186 

1 .04  Tons 

.83  Tons 

982 

17,968.80 

15.15 

Wheat ...  

28 

10.0  Bu. 

12  Bu. 

350 

388.50 

13.90 

Peanuts . . 

120 

36.0  Bu. 

36  Bu. 

4,349 

4,870.88 

40.59 

Cotton ... 

71 

320  Lbs. 

216  Lbs.  .47 

Bales  33'A 

19,570.70 

27.56 

Cotton  Seed.  

71 

16.7  Bu. 

15  Bu. 

1,065 

532.50 

7.50 

Tobacco . . . . ... 

12 

800  Lbs. 

840  Lbs. 

10,080 

2,923.20 

243.60 

Total. . ..  . . . 

Hay — All  Kinds — Interplanted 

5,480 

1,575.6  Tons 

3122,517.28 

29,091.04 

3 22.35 

Feed  Corn — Interplanted  . . _ 

30,274  Bu. 

25,127.42 

Total 


3176,735.74 
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ACREAGE,  AVERAGE  YIELDS,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  CROPS  RAISED  BY  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  APRIL  1-DECEMBER  31,  1934. 

Average  Yield  Average  Yield  By  Value  of  Crop 


Crops 

Acreage 

for  State 

Relief  Families 

Production 

Corn, _ _ _ 

90,637 

19.5  Bu. 

12.8  Bu. 

1,162,714  Bu. 

3965,052.62 

Wheat . . . 

8,978 

10.0  Bu. 

7.5  Bu. 

67,201  Bu. 

74,593.11 

Buckwheat 

895 

16.0  Bu. 

9.9  Bu. 

8,850  Bu. 

6,637.50 

Peanuts.  

1,782 

1,100.0  Lbs. 

1,056.0  Lbs. 

1,881,792  Lbs. 

65,783.20 

Sorghum  . 

3,057 

75.0  Gal. 

45.9  Gal. 

140,340  Gal. 

70,170.00 

Potatoes,  Dish 

7,406 

74.0  Bu. 

63.2  Bu. 

468,445  Bu. 

351,333.75 

Potatoes,  Sweet  . _ . 

3,815 

108.0  Bu. 

98.4  Bu. 

375,371  Bu. 

262,759.70 

Cabbage 

751 

8,000.0  Lbs. 

7,581.0  Lbs. 

5,693,653  Lbs. 

85,404.80 

Turnips 

Turnip  Greens 

1,623 

41.0  Bu. 

66,486  Bu. 
130,298  Bu. 
7,622  Bu. 

33,243.00 

46,907.28 

9,146.40 

Peas  . _ _ 

1,366 

9.0  Bu. 

5.6  Bu. 

Collards  _ 

296 

12,000.0  Lbs. 

8,940.0  Lbs. 

2,644,875  Lbs. 

39,673.13 

Tomatoes _ _ 

248 

70.0  Bu. 

60.9  Bu. 

15,095  Bu. 

12,076.00 

Beans,  Snap  . . . 

561 

80.0  Bu. 

40.0  Bu. 

22,223  Bu. 

13,333.80 

Beans,  Lima.. 

93 

50.0  Bu. 

9.0  Bu. 

797  Bu. 

478.20 

Watermelons  ... 

116 

500  Mis. 

852  Mis. 

98,852  Mis. 

9,885.20 

Hay — All  Tame 

12,869 

1 .04  Tons 

.96  Tons 

12,472  Tons 

229,484.80 

Rye 

2,368 

7.5  Bu. 

5.0  Bu. 

12,049  Bu. 

13,133.41 

Oats  ._  ....  ... 

922 

17.0  Bu. 

9.8  Bu. 

9,010  Bu. 

6,307.00 

Soy  Beans.  ________ 

450 

12.0  Bu. 

11.0  Bu. 

4,957  Bu. 

5,948.40 

Cotton  ... 

9,598 

320.0  Lbs. 

248.8  Lbs. 

5,257  Bales 

307,113.94 

Cotton  Seed 

9,598 

16.7  Bu. 

15.0  Bu. 

143,970  Bu. 

71,985.00 

Tobacco ... 

7,982 

800.0  Lbs. 

623.0  Lbs. 

4,972,868  Lbs. 

1,442,131.72 

In  a comparison  between  the  “Average  Yield  For  State”  and  the  “Average  Yield  By  Relief  Families,”  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  all  cases  the  average  yield  per  relief  family  is  lower  than  the  state  average.  This  may  be  explained  by  a number  of  factors, 
including  poor  land,  insufficient  fertilizer,  lack  of  work  stock,  insufficient  farm  implements,  and  lack  of  land  sufficient  to  make  a 
successful  crop.  On  the  whole,  however,  considering  the  fact  that  the  state  average  is  taken  over  a period  of  years,  while  the 
figures  for  relief  families  are  on  a one-year  basis,  a year  in  which  there  was  a protracted  wet  season  and  a long  dry  spell  in  certain 
sections,  it  is  felt  that  the  average  yield  for  relief  families  was  very  creditable,  in  a number  of  cases  being  only  slightly  lower  than 
the  state  average. 


o 


25,000 


50,000 


75,000 


Average  Number  Families  On 
Relief  in  Sta-te  Between 
June  1 and  November  30 

Relief  Families  in  Farm  and 
Gardens  Program 

Relief  Families  with  Gardens 
Only 

Relief  Families  Farming 

Relief  Families  Temporarily 
Rehabilitated 

Relief  Families  Permanently 
Rehabilitated 
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o 

A Comparison  of  Values 

Subsistence  Gardens 
Tobacco 
Corn 

Canned  Vegetables  and 
Fruits 

Irish  Potatoes 
Cotton 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Meat 

Hay — All  Tame 
Cabbage 

Turnips  and  Greens 
Wheat 
Cotton  Seed 
Sorghum 
Peanuts 
Collards 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

A comparison  of  the  values  of  13  principal  field  crops,  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  subsist- 
ence gardens,  and  meat,  produced  by  Relief  Families  in  the  Farm  and  Garden  Program  in  1934. 


Total  estimated  value  of  gardens,  field  crops,  meat,  etc.-- $6, 750, 775. 25 

Total  estimated  value  of  field  crops  grown  by  Administrative  units 176,733.74 
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$529,387.25 
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$262,759  70 
$257,585.86 
*229,48,80 


$85,404.80 

$80,150.28 

274,593-n 

$71,985.00 

$70,170.00 

$65,783.20 

239,673-i3 


FOOD  CROPS 
FEED  CROPS 
FOOD  AND  FEED  CROP 
•MONEY  CROPS 


County 
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Alamance 248 

Alexander 400 

Alleghany 173 

Anson 447 

Ashe 694 

Avery 829 

Beaufort 692 

Bertie 97 

Bladen S3 

Brunswick 848 

Buncombe 1,051 

Burke - 620 

Cabarrus 188 

Caldwell 352 

Camden 114 

Carteret 844 

Caswell 379 

Catawba - 137 
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1,020 

2 

33 

158 

2,986 

18 

86 

14 

1,284 

66 

97 

22 

1,853 

5 

213 

227 

3,144 

74 

101 

86 

3,803 

0 

85 

8 

1,463 

62 

294 

97 

515 

5 

11 

48 

438 

4 

13 

1 

85 

1 

7 

0 

3,595 

45 

310 

6 

2,694 

0 

40 

19 

331 

0 

50 

0 

686 

2 

24 

64 

1,043 

7 

13 

0 

2,417 

0 

192 

308 

5,490 

54 

155 

24 

2,034 

18 

58 

47 

64 

199 

2,352 

189 

260 

334 

4,381 

28 

230 

216 

2,543 

59 

110 

312 

3,043 

83 

677 

813 

10,854 

92 

625 

501 

6,825 

84 

273 

398 

2,904 

67 

1 

179 

1,131 

14 

24 

128 

898 

5 

1 

42 

150 

387 

970 

809 

12,561 

137 

305 

253 

4,278 

25 

17 

53 

351 

35 

56 

149 

2,415 

55 

23 

186 

1,679 

204 

124 

587 

4,873 

359 

372 

843 

7,582 

79 

115 

115 

2,141 
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COUNTY  TABULATION  FOR  1934 —Continued 
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Chatham 

402 

60 

3,203 

47 

198 

196 

243 

437 

5,296 

Cherokee  _ 

701 

3 

4,178 

32 

201 

124 

290 

295 

10,448 

Chowan  

328 

17 

1,412 

10 

14 

33 

7 

430 

3,093 

Clay .. 

203 

15 

1,801 

15 

29 

74 

22'2 

359 

4,359 

Cleveland.. 

74 

74 

657 

19 

6 

14 

50 

32 

858 

Columbus 

97  S 

54 

8,542 

271 

287 

554 

413 

2,727 

16,876 

Craven  

972 

46 

740 

7 

29 

14 

21 

193 

1,137 

Cumberland  .. 

13 

14 

247 

0 

2 

14 

3 

10 

0 

Currituck 

322 

150 

3,179 

39 

137 

102 

52 

924 

7,091 

Dare _ _ 

110 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

6 

20 

2,010 

Davidson-  -_ 

777 

10 

922 

2 

58 

84 

151 

272 

4,169 

Davie- 

116 

18 

1,098 

10 

19 

51 

79 

84 

1,300 

Duplin  -- 

251 

90 

2,741 

43 

122 

116 

29 

587 

3,157 

Durham--  _ _ 

323 

38 

1,038 

8 

100 

40 

45 

150 

1,735 

Edgecombe  _ 

897 

24 

392 

40 

188 

18 

9 

43 

2,673 

Forsyth, 

624 

128 

2,179 

142 

169 

138 

223 

393 

6,059 

Franklin 

187 

210 

1,385 

4 

49 

40 

25 

127 

1,442 

Gaston  .. 

1,770 

30 

1,014 

0 

234 

166 

357 

462 

3,692 

Gates --  __ 

120 

124 

556 

0 

19 

25 

14 

207 

1,488 

Graham.  _ _ 

343 

67 

2,144 

3 

51 

21 

473 

533 

5,549 

Granville  

141 

103 

1,173 

12 

51 

95 

109 

222 

2,434 

Greene - _ _ 

173 

66 

330 

3 

20 

11 

5 

133 

770 

Guilford 

468 

19 

1,050 

72 

122 

35 

25 

344 

5,460 

Halifax,  __ 

1,127 

118 

1,191 

20 

567 

17 

55 

793 

2,556 

Harnett.  

189 

10 

802 

1 

58 

48 

48 

143 

1,508 

Haywood.  -_ 

763 

187 

4,326 

60 

163 

13 

412 

540 

0 

Henderson - _ 

614 

0 

2,020 

50 

112 

124 

228 

134 

3,489 

Hertford  _ - 

385 

34 

424 

2 

150 

58 

7 

65 

1,047 

Hoke 

39 

19 

420 

7 

10 

10 

3 

34 

357 

Hyde  _ 

463 

0 

1,389 

3 

12 

240 

288 

1,086 

14,227 

Iredell 

274 

22 

1,573 

0 

130 

58 

128 

143 

2,479 

Jackson 

416 

179 

3,277 

0 

232 

78 

541 

345 

5,073 

Johnston - . 

704 

55 

808 

22 

12 

30 

8 

60 

582 

Jones.  . _ _ 

39 

47 

419 

5 

12 

10 

5 

129 

626 

Lee  . 

393 

52 

982 

35 

76 

45 

61 

132 

1,872 

Lenoir . _ 

170 

90 

5,493 

4 

9 

26 

17 

221 

877 

Lincoln 

90 

7 

210 

0 

10 

14 

10 

10 

90 

Macon. . ..  _ 

581 

129 

1,200 

0 

186 

212 

589 

462 

6,867 

Madison _ . 

567 

53 

3,181 

57 

135 

90 

446 

432 

6,870 

Martin.  ... 

262 

24 

102 

0 

21 

10 

0 

25 

104 

McDowell  _ 

428 

11 

1,240 

0 

79 

131 

176 

126 

2,225 

Mecklenburg  . 

2,577 

37 

334 

1 

4 

20 

31 

34 

496 

Mitchell  . . . 

436 

25 

1,653 

118 

120 

34 

333 

321 

4,657 

Montgomery 

371 

60 

2,240 

27 

180 

98 

212 

328 

4,671 

Moore 

444 

67 

2,538 

52 

197 

114 

186 

345 

5,742 

Nash.  . ._ 

322 

27 

907 

48 

161 

63 

44 

352 

3,859 

New  Hanover  

752 

Gardens  only. 

Northampton - . 

452 

275 

1,174 

9 

102 

49 

41 

497 

4,282 

Orange. . ... 

165 

167 

2,748 

63 

82 

108 

125 

246 

3,255 
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County 

Relief  Families  and 

Single  Persons  on 

Farm  and  Gar- 
den Program 

O 

Landlord  and  Ten-  ^ 
ant’s  Agreements  2 
for  Land 

Total  Acreage  Cul-  ^ 
tivated 

t-1 

> 

Families  Perm  a-  o 
nently  Rehabili-  ^ 

FOR 

<U 

4-> 

CS 

Families  Able  to  be  ^ 
Removed  Tern-  £ 
porarily  from  Re-  1 
lief  Roll  2 

S' 

Work  Stock  Avail- 
able  for  Relief 
Families 

Cows  Owned  by 
Relief  Families 

Hogs  Owned  by 
Relief  Families 

Poultry  Owned  by 
Relief  Families 

Onslow 

187 

58 

1,659 

28 

98 

64 

17 

599 

2,312 

Pamlico 

909 

104 

2,560 

82 

77 

108 

74 

536 

4,456 

Pasquotank  - . 

73 

53 

560 

0 

27 

26 

12 

126 

1,044 

Pender - - 

225 

92 

341 

19 

25 

12 

11 

133 

902 

Perquimans  . _ 

184 

23 

863 

10 

40 

29 

17 

321 

3,153 

Person - . 

304 

190 

2,914 

47 

130 

187 

251 

591 

5,086 

Pitt  _ _ 

389 

58 

717 

36 

149 

20 

12 

374 

2,492 

Polk 

70 

10 

490 

0 

34 

44 

54 

36 

829 

Randolph 

423 

150 

1,654 

53 

107 

103 

157 

292 

4,396 

Richmond. 

33 

47 

135 

0 

14 

6 

8 

29 

282 

Robeson 

1 

,234 

8 

865 

1 

6 

14 

150 

703 

12,000 

Rockingham 

319 

11 

475 

6 

195 

93 

63 

206 

1,442 

Rowan.  ... 

653 

6 

2,145 

32 

262 

79 

160 

363 

4,361 

Rutherford  _ 

634 

20 

1,000 

1 

5 

13 

15 

100 

1,065 

Sampson  

705 

40 

5,910 

27 

218 

208 

90 

850 

7,644 

Scotland 

772 

42 

278 

24 

25 

10 

35 

285 

2,033 

Stanly  

62 

11 

1,094 

3 

28 

36 

61 

99 

1,173 

Stokes 

211 

149 

2,260 

44 

104 

68 

158 

272 

3,179 

Surry. 

986 

41 

6,693 

316 

243 

333 

692 

1,087 

10,769 

Swain.  ... 

118 

119 

1,085 

4 

66 

35 

94 

79 

1,430 

Transylvania  ... 

426 

48 

1,800 

0 

186 

55 

328 

489 

4,439 

Tyrrell 

245 

89 

2,558 

48 

49 

125 

109 

1,227 

3,894 

Union . . . 

232 

28 

290 

16 

13 

15 

5 

20 

137 

Vance  . ... 

284 

92 

821 

27 

140 

37 

50 

120 

1,106 

Wake 

945 

12 

4,471 

105 

225 

182 

315 

688 

10,073 

Warren 

163 

129 

623 

18 

5 

29 

30 

127 

1,214 

Washington.  ... 

80 

74 

1,474 

9 

65 

56 

36 

424 

2,464 

Watauga.  ... 

853 

390 

5,434 

168 

408 

99 

372 

1,143 

11,436 

Wayne.  

327 

38 

855 

0 

25 

14 

15 

125 

2,150 

Wilkes 

478 

1 

2,966 

35 

39 

103 

425 

285 

10,319 

Wilson 

407 

86 

387 

18 

388 

19 

1 

31 

420 

Yadkin ------ 

246 

113 

2,489 

34 

108 

106 

195 

288 

3,480 

Yancey  

431 

0 

2,579 

28 

143 

80 

347 

312 

5,251 

Gardens: 

Greensboro 1,266 

Asheville 1,122 

Winston-Salem 2,211 


Totals 


49,686 


6,469  176,053 


2,965  10,354 


8,022  15,451  34,464  366,299 
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County 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  AGREEMENTS 
(FOR  1934) 

Landlord  and  Tenants  Tenants 

Acres  Tenant’s  Sharing  Giving 

Agreements  Crops  Labor 

Tenants 
Getting 
Land  Free 

Tenants 
Paying  Cash 
Rent 

Land- 
owners  On 
Relief 

Alamance . 

None  signed. 

Alexander 

2,120)4 

158 

147 

6 

3 

2 

0 

Alleghany . .. 

185% 

14 

9 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Anson  . 

311 

22 

9 

2 

9 

1 

1 

Ashe 

1,421% 

227 

201 

8 

18 

0 

0 

Avery 

534 

86 

67 

7 

9 

3 

0 

Beaufort,.  . .. 

33 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Bertie  

532 

97 

49 

20 

28 

0 

0 

Bladen. 

448 

48 

24 

0 

8 

0 

16 

Brunswick 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Buncombe  _ 

. No  report. 

Asheville. 

..  Combined  with  Buncombe. 

Burke 

39% 

6 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Cabarrus  __ 

222% 

19 

8 

2 

3 

6 

0 

Caldwell 

No  report. 

Camden 

393 

64 

48 

1 

4 

0 

11 

Carteret 

. Did  not  have 

: any  signed. 

Caswell . 

4,237% 

308 

173 

9 

36 

17 

73 

Catawba.. 

461 

24 

22 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Chatham . — 

780% 

60 

45 

1 

4 

4 

6 

Cherokee  .... 

22 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Chowan.. 

59% 

17 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Clay — . . ...  . . 

144 

15 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

639 

74 

49 

13 

2 

6 

4 

Columbus ..  . 

223% 

54 

8 

2 

44 

0 

0 

Craven  .... 

334 

46 

0 

0 

21 

0 

25 

Cumberland 

186 

14 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Currituck  . 

1,091% 

150 

89 

16 

34 

10 

1 

Dare 

No  relief  cases  in  this  county. 

Davidson 

182 

10 

5 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Davie 

317 

18 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Duplin _ . .. 

935 

90 

52 

1 

20 

5 

12 

Durham 

561% 

38 

37 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Edgecombe.  .. 

254% 

24 

10 

14 

0 

0 

0 

Rocky  Mount 

Did  not  have  any  signed. 

Forsyth.  . . 

1,137% 

128 

68 

0 

56 

1 

3 

W'inston-Salem  

_ None  signed. 

Franklin 

1,825% 

210 

161 

10 

27 

1 

11 

Gaston.. _ . 

209% 

30 

0 

0 

27 

1 

2 

Gates ...  — 

501% 

124 

20 

1 

66 

0 

37 

Graham  ...  — 

509% 

67 

35 

3 

19 

9 

1 

Granville  ...  .. 

588 

103 

40 

4 

34 

4 

21 

Greene ... 

336% 

66 

39 

0 

26 

0 

1 

Guilford 

82 

7 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Greensboro 

169 

12 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

High  Point 

_ Did  not  have 

any  cases. 

Halifax 

737% 

118 

5 

3 

100 

6 

4 

Harnett.  .. 

69% 

10 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Haywood 

1,315% 

187 

147 

30 

8 

2 

0 

Henderson ..  . 

. . Did  not  have  any  signed. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  AGREEMENTS — Continued 


County 

Landlord  and 
Acres  Tenant’s 

Agreements 

Tenants 

Sharing 

Crops 

Tenants 

Giving 

Labor 

Tenants 
Getting 
Land  Free 

Tenants 
Paying  Cash 
Rent 

Land- 
owners  On 
Relief 

Hertford.  

422 

34 

7 

6 

18 

2 

1 

Hoke _ _ 

37% 

19 

0 

16 

3 

0 

0 

Hyde  _ _ 

. . _ Did  not  have 

any  signed. 

Iredell  . 

383 

22 

18 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Jackson.  . . . 

1,117% 

179 

134 

9 

3 

33 

0 

Johnston..  . . 

931% 

55 

30 

1 

20 

0 

4 

Jones 

62  3% 

47 

41 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Lee 

208% 

52 

10 

8 

30 

4 

0 

Lenoir 

473 

90 

37 

3 

39 

6 

5 

Lincoln  ..  

45 

7 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Macon  . 

1,004% 

129 

92 

4 

26 

3 

4 

Madison..  

260% 

53 

42 

2 

8 

0 

1 

Martin  . — 

205% 

24 

0 

2 

20 

2 

0 

McDowell  . 

44% 

11 

5 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Mecklenburg.  — 

543% 

37 

25 

0 

6 

4 

2 

Mitchell  . 

72% 

25 

16 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Montgomery  _ — . - 

287% 

60 

18 

5 

20 

17 

0 

Moore . . - - - - 

. 1,007 

67 

23 

1 

14 

9 

20 

Nash 

231% 

27 

9 

0 

14 

4 

0 

New  Hanover  - 

. ..  . None  signed. 

Northampton  _ . - 

729% 

275 

23 

25 

182 

22 

23 

Orange  ... 

2,197% 

167 

19 

0 

145 

2 

1 

Onslow 

406% 

58 

46 

1 

5 

6 

0 

Pamlico.  

464% 

104 

0 

8 

96 

0 

0 

Pasquotank 

138% 

53 

20 

0 

8 

6 

19 

Pender 

326% 

92 

18 

0 

15 

1 

58 

Perquimans..  

109% 

23 

15 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Person  ..  

2,164% 

190 

168 

0 

12 

1 

9 

Pitt.  

289 

58 

5 

28 

18 

0 

7 

Polk 

62 

10 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Randolph  __  

1,010% 

150 

5 

0 

2 

0 

143 

Richmond.  . . . .. 

176 

47 

7 

21 

9 

10 

0 

Robeson 

133 

8 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

Rockingham. 

156 

11 

9 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Rowan ... 

137 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rutherford  . ----- 

428 

20 

12 

0 

2 

1 

5 

Sampson . — . 

186% 

40 

7 

1 

27 

3 

2 

Scotland . 

246% 

42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Stanly 

132 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

Stokes..  . . 

1,905 

149 

118 

0 

6 

4 

21 

Surry 

359  1/10 

41 

16 

2 

23 

0 

0 

Swain.  ._  . 

1,036 

119 

53 

9 

13 

19 

25 

Transylvania 

203% 

48 

44 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Tyrrell..  _ 

428 

89 

28 

58 

3 

0 

0 

Union ..  — 

272 

28 

9 

3 

15 

1 

0 

Vance 

. ..  913 

92 

15 

61 

1 

5 

10 

Wake.  

190% 

12 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Raleigh  . . . 

. ..  None  signed. 

16 

Warren..  

681% 

129 

23 

27 

57 

6 

Washington 

964% 

74 

4 

2 

49 

0 

19 

Watauga 

2,187% 

390 

285 

37 

45 

15 

8 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  AGREEMENTS — Continued 


Landlord  and  Tenants  Tenants  Tenants  Tenants  Land- 

County  Acres  Tenant’s  Sharing  Giving  Getting  Paying  Cash  owners  On 

Agreements  Crops  Labor  Land  Free  Rent  Relief 

Wayne 250  38  18  2 8 3 7 

Goldsboro None  signed. 

Wilkes 6 1 10  0 0 0 

Wilson 44334  §6  30  16  35  3 2 

Yadkin 1,45834  113  106  0 6 1 0 

Yancey None  signed. 


Total 52,868.83  6,469  3,267  531  1,737  279  655 


From  the  foregoing  accounts,  the  thoughtful  attention  which  was  being  given  to  the  long- 
time solution  of  the  rural  problems  of  the  state  may  be  easily  discerned.  The  consensus  of 
informed  opinion  was  that  nothing  less  than  a well-conceived  plan,  comprehensive  in  scope, 
efficient  and  self-liquidating  in  its  application,  and  adapted  to  the  problems  existing  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  state,  would  suffice.  Out  of  the  foregoing  developments,  laying  empha- 
sis as  they  did  on  both  individual  rehabilitation,  and  group  rehabilitation  in  supervised  and 
well-organized  farm  colonies,  and  in  line  with  a general  rural  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  came  into  being,  designed  to  give 
effect  and  guidance  to  the  present  and  future  ERA  rural  program  in  this  state. 

••• 

THE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CORPORATION 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  a non-profit  and  self-liquidating  corporation,  was 
incorporated  under  state  charter,  in  October,  1934,  with  the  general  aim  of  giving  effect  and 
direction  to  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  of  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration. 

The  social  significance  of  this  Corporation  is  found  in  the  statement  of  its  primary  purpose: 
“To  rehabilitate  individuals  and  families  as  self-sustaining  human  beings — -enabling  them  to 
secure  subsistence  and  gainful  employment  from  the  soil,  from  coordinate  and  affiliated  indus- 
tries and  enterprises  and  otherwise  in  accordance  with  economic  and  social  standards  of  good 
citizenship,  and  the  Rehabilitation  Program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.” 

The  corporation  is  empowered  to  enter  into  any  and  all  transactions,  plans,  commitments 
and  projects  within  its  powers  necessary  to  achieve  the  above  purposes,  and  to  assist  any  sub- 
sidiary corporations,  agencies,  cooperative  organizations  and  others  to  do  so. 

Further,  the  Corporation  is  empowered  (I)  “To  engage  and  assist  in  any  kind  of  charitable 
educational,  relief  and  health  activities  whatsoever,”  and  (J)  “To  organize  and  assist  in  the 
organization  of  subsidiary  and  related  corporations,  cooperative  organizations  and  other  agen- 
cies in  local  communities  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  grant  and  lend  money 
and  render  advice  and  supervision  to  them  and  otherwise  assist  them.” 

Finally,  the  Corporation  may  (L)  “In  general,  carry  on  any  and  all  business  and  to  do  any 
other  act  or  thing  in  connection  with  or  necessary  or  convenient  to  the  attainment  of  the  fore- 
going objects,  powers  and  purposes,  and  to  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
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delegated  to  it,  and/ or  conferred  upon  it  or  which  may  hereafter  be  delegated  to  it  or  conferred 
upon  it,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  non-profit  corporations  and  to  do 
anything  and  all  things  herein  set  forth  to  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Corporation’s  Board  of  Directors  is  chosen  from  the  NCERA  and  cooperating  govern- 
ment agencies.  Its  personnel  is  as  follows:  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  State  Director  of  Vocational 

Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; Mr.  C.  A.  Dillon,  member  of  Board  of  NCERA,  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  member  of  Board  of  NCERA,  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Mr.  L.  H.  Kitchin, 
member  of  Board  of  NCERA,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. ; Mr.  Terry  Lyon,  member  of  Board  of 
NCERA,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry,  State  Administrator  NCERA,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ; Dr.  Howard  Odum,  Chairman  of  Board  of  NCERA,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ; Mrs.  Gordon 
Reid,  President  State  Federation  of  Demonstration  Clubs,  Union  Mills,  N.  C. ; Dean  I.  0. 
Schaub,  State  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  Regional 
Director  of  Land  Policy  Section  of  AAA,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; Mr.  A.  H.  Ward,  Regional  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Adviser,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  serve  without  compensation,  except  for  expenses 
to  and  from  the  necessary  meetings  of  the  Board.  Their  contribution  and  counsel  is  in  the 
nature  of  a valuable  public  service.  Through  the  appointment  to  the  directorate  of  persons 
from  other  government  agencies  with  the  same  general  purposes,  namely,  rural  social  and 
economic  rehabilitation,  the  Corporation  is  able  to  avail  itself  of  expert  service  in  administer- 
ing its  own  program. 

An  Advisory  Board,  whose  function  it  is  to  advise  with  the  directorate  and  with  the  admin- 
istrative staff  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  program,  is  composed  of  Dr.  Roy  Brown,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Browne,  Mr.  E.  S.  Canatta,  Mr.  William  A.  Graham,  Dr.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Mrs.  Thomas 
O’Berry,  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  and  Dean  I.  0.  Schaub. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CORPORATION  AND  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  is  a separate  division  of  the  total  activities  of  NCERA. 
The  Corporation  is  the  instrumentality  whereby  effect  is  given  to  the  program  of  rural  rehabil- 
itation. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Corporation  are  non-salaried,  the  officers  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  as  a separate  part  of  their  several  duties.  The  expense  of  adminis- 
trative personnel  is  borne  by  a special  ear-marked  fund,  so  that  the  functioning  of  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  is  of  no  expense  to  NCERA,  while  its  operation  constitutes  a tre- 
mendous impetus  to  the  rural  program  in  North  Carolina. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  RURAL  REHABILITATION— STATE  FUNCTIONS 

The  following  section  gives  in  detail  the  administrative  setup  indicated  on  the  foregoing 
chart,  as  well  as  specifying  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Corporation’s  relationships. 

A.  STATE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  STAFF 

1.  State  Director:  The  State  Director  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  is  responsible  to  the  State 

Administrator  of  Relief  and  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division 
and  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation;  for  administrative  decisions  and  directions;  for 
plans,  progress,  procedure;  and  for  all  other  rural  rehabilitation  activities  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  other  governmental  agencies. 

2.  Executive  Assistant:  The  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Staff,  in  addition  to  the  State 

Director,  consists  of  an  executive  assistant  to  whom  is  assigned  the  following  departmental 
heads : 

(a)  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  rehabilitation  of  individual  farm  families  in  place  (i.e.,  on 
farms  where  they  live,  or  on  farms  obtained  for  them). 

(b)  Assistant  in  charge  of  re-location  and  rehabilitation  of  stranded  farm  families  in  or- 
ganized communities. 

(c)  Assistant  in  charge  of  work  centers  and  self-liquidating  Rural  Rehabilitation  Works 
Projects. 

(d)  Assistant  in  charge  of  home  economy  and  home  making. 

The  necessary  specialists  and  trained  personnel  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  divisions 
listed  above,  together  with  the  necessary  clerical  and  professional  assistants,  are  made  available 
as  needed  to  put  into  effect  the  activities  undertaken.  The  assistants  in  charge  of  the  several 
divisions  study  and  pass  upon  all  activities  coming  within  the  scope  of  that  particular  division, 
which  activity  is  finally  cleared  through  the  state  director. 

B.  RURAL  REHABILITATION  FIELD  STAFF 

The  field  staff  consists  of  the  necessary  technically  trained  personnel  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  all  Rural  Rehabilitation  activities  undertaken  throughout  the  State.  This 
staff  serves  as  a liaison  between  the  district  administrations  and  the  state  office. 

C.  RURAL  REHABILITATION  DISTRICT  STAFF 

The  District  Staff  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  Trained  district  farm  supervisors. 

2.  Trained  district  home  economists. 

The  farm  supervisors  and  home  economists  exercise  supervision  over  the  activities  under- 
taken within  their  administrative  districts. 
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D.  RURAL  REHABILITATION  COUNTY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Farm  foremen  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Farm  Supervisor,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  County  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  supervises  the  farm  activities  within 
the  county  unit.  And  in  like  manner  one  or  more  home  makers,  working  under  the  District 
Home  Economists  and  in  cooperation  with  the  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  is  assigned 
to  each  county  unit  to  carry  on  the  home  making  activities. 

E.  PERSONNEL  APPROVAL 

1.  All  Field  Representatives  are  appointed  by  the  State  Administration. 

2.  All  county  and  district  personnel  is  appointed  by  the  district  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Administration. 

F.  RELATION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 

All  Rural  Rehabilitation  clients  are  first  recommended  by  the  Social  Service  Division  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  review.  Those  approved  by  the  District  Rural  Rehabil- 
itation Supervisor  are  referred  to  the  County  Rural  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  must  be  approved  by  the  district  administrator  and  referred  to  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  Rural  Rehabilitation. 

G.  COUNTY  RURAL  REHABILITATION  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Rural  Rehabilitation  county  advisory  committees  in  each  county  are  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing groups : 

County  Farm  Demonstration  Agents;  County  Home  Demonstration  Agents;  Vocational 
Agricultural  Teachers;  Home  Economics  Teachers  and  Representatives;  Citizens  from  farm 
organizations,  business  groups  and  women’s  organizations. 

H.  FAMILY  BUDGET 

Individual  family  budgets  are  prepared  by  the  county  field  staff,  reviewed  by  the  county 
advisory  committee,  submitted  to  the  district  administrator  and  if  approved  by  the  adminis- 
trator, forwarded  to  the  State  Office  for  final  approval. 

I.  RELATION  TO  THE  WORKS  DIVISION  OF  THE  ERA 

Construction  and  other  works  activities  involving  engineering,  planning,  and  construction 
are  supervised  and  executed  by  the  Works  Division  of  the  ERA. 

J.  RELATION  TO  THE  FINANCE  DIVISION  OF  THE  ERA 

All  finances  of  state  corporations  are  disbursed  to  the  district  through  a duly  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation  and  accounted  for  by  the  district  through  the  bonded  officials  of  the 
finance  and  auditing  division  of  the  ERA.  All  repayments  by  rural  rehabilitation  clients  to 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  are  made  through  and  accounted  for  by  the  finance  and 
accounting  division  of  the  ERA. 
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K.  RELATION  TO  THE  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  ERA 

All  rural  rehabilitation  statistics  are  cleared  through  and  are  recorded  by  the  Statistical 
Division  of  the  ERA. 

L.  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIVISION  OF  THE  ERA 

All  rural  rehabilitation  publicity  is  collected  by  and  released  through  the  Public  Relations 
Division  of  the  ERA. 

M.  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES 

Activities  with  other  governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Land  Corporation,  Soil  Erosion  Service,  etc.,  are  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
signed  agreements  entered  into  between  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  State  ERA 
and  the  Governmental  Agency  in  question. 

N.  EXECUTION  OF  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CORPORATION  FUNCTIONS 

All  functions  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  are  executed  by  the  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Director  through  the  District  and  State  Administrations. 

O.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CLIENT  AND  RLTRAL  REHABILITATION 

CORPORATION 

When  a relief  client  is  approved  by  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  for  rehabilita- 
tion, he  is  removed  from  the  relief  rolls  and  all  advances  from  this  point  on  are  made  from 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  funds,  secured  by  proper  liens,  notes  and  chattels,  and  are 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Corporation  and  used  by  the  Corporation  as  a revolving  fund.  The  super- 
visory staff  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  supervises  all  activities  of  approved  rural 
rehabilitation  clients. 

•••— ••• 

REHABILITATION  PLANS  UNDER  THE  CORPORATION 

Experience  gained  in  rural  rehabilitation  efforts  in  this  and  other  states  during  these 
last  years  has  led  steadily  to  the  conviction  that  no  one  plan  will  answer  adequately  the  needs  of 
all  persons,  or  of  geographically  separated  communities,  which  figure  in  a general  program. 
For  persons  are  as  sectional  in  their  thinking  and  actions  as  are  localities.  Added  to  this  fact 
are  individual  temperamental  differences  which  serve  to  reinforce  sectional  tradition.  Also  in 
separate  sections  of  the  state,  farming  practices,  varied  crops  and  farming  traditions,  add 
themselves  to  the  universally  admitted  individualism  of  the  farmer,  to  render  the  application 
of  any  one  general  plan  extremely  unwise. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  and  to  meet  the  problem,  the  program  of  rural  rehabilitation  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Corporation  is  so  divided  as  to  give  it  the  necessary  degree  of  elasticity. 
There  are  four  major  sections  of^the  general  plan: 

1.  The  rehabilitation  of  families  on  individual  farms; 

2.  The  re-location  and  rehabilitation  of  stranded  farm  families  in  organized  communities; 
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1.  Family,  with  Rural  Rehabilitation  Stock.  Iredell  County. 

2.  A Rural  Rehabilitation  Family.  Iredell  County. 

3.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  Stock.  Iredell  County. 


3.  Rural  work  centers,  in  conjunction  with  farming,  where  small  industries  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rural  community  will  be  fostered,  and  self-liquidating  rural  rehabilitation  work  projects 
operated. 

4.  The  department  of  home  economy  and  home-making. 


I.  REHABILITATION  OF  FAMILIES  ON  INDIVIDUAL  FARMS 


Approximately  go  per  cent  of  the  persons  already  approved  for  rehabilitation  are  located 
on  individual  farms.  It  is  not  always  necessary  co  move  a family  from  its  present  location  or 
to  a farm  colony  in  order  to  successfully  rehabilitate  it.  Frequently  debt  adjustment,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  landlord,  the  purchase  of  needed  implements,  stock,  or  fertilizer,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Where  this  can  be  done  it  is  done. 

In  the  period  elapsing  from  the  beginning  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Program  under  the 
Corporation,  and  February  25,  1935,  when  the  weekly  reports  were  begun  4,025  families  were 
accepted.  The  attached  chart,  giving  week-by  week  data,  reveals  the  steady  growth  in  the 
number  of  clients  approved. 

A prime  consideration  governing  the  selection  of  clients,  and  one  implicit  in  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  the  desire  to  preserve  the  home  as  a significant  social  unit,  providing  that  type  of  life 
in  pleasant  surroundings,  most  conducive  to  the  development  of  healthy,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dependent citizens.  It  is  felt,  and  for  ample  reason,  that  if  the  home  can  be  preserved,  then, 
in  most  cases  a piece  of  basic  and  profitable  social  work  will  have  been  done. 
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Two  Rural  Rehabilitation  Families  in  Iredell  County,  the  Picture  at  the  left  Showing  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Mules. 

A CHART  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CLIENTS  ACCEPTED,  WEEK  BY  WEEK, 

AND  THE  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  ADVANCED 


Feb.  25 

March  2 

March  9 March  16 

March  23 

March  30 

April  6 

1.  Number  of  families  previously  accepted  for 

Rural  Rehabilitation  

3,101 

4,025 

4,405  4,946 

5,589 

6,311 

6,853 

2.  Number  families  accepted  for  Rural  Rehabil- 
itation week  ending..  . _ _ .. 

3.  Number  family  plans  returned  or  held  in  of- 

924 

380 

541  643 

722 

542 

451 

fice  during  week  for  additional  information 

266 

30 

22  76 

141 

50 

29 

4.  Number  family  plans  rejected  week  of 

12 

4 42 

5.  Number  families  accepted  to  date  ...  

6.  Number  families  canceled  to  date. 

4,025 

4,405 

4,946  5,589 

6,311 

6,853 

7,304 

7.  Total  number  families  remaining  on  Rural 

Rehabilitation  rolls  

8.  Average  amount  of  advances  approved  per 

4,025 

4,405 

4,946  5,589 

6,311 

6,853 

7,304 

family  (for  6 months — Jan.  1 to  July  1,  193S): 

Subsistence  . ....... 

55.46 

58.25 

61.32  68.90 

61.49 

63.80 

69.65 

Operating  expenses  __  . 

142.06 

126.65 

130.85  132.61 

119.56 

137.73 

149.54 

Capital  goods  _ ..  

106.27 

111.27 

150.91  148.75 

169.20 

179.69 

182.46 

April  13 

April  20 

April  27  May  4 

May  1 1 

May  18 

May  25 

1.  Number  of  families  previously  accepted  for 

Rural  Rehabilitation  . .... 

7,304 

7,688 

8,058  8,210 

8,396 

8,556 

8,651 

2.  Number  families  accepted  for  Rural  Rehabil- 
itation week  ending  . . 

3.  Number  family  plans  returned  or  held  in  of- 

384 

370 

152  186 

160 

95 

137 

fice  during  week  for  additional  information 

42 

15 

1 2 

9 

7 

2 

4.  Number  family  plans  rejected  week  of 



1 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

5.  Number  families  accepted  to  date 

7,688 

8,058 

8,210  8,396 

8,556 

8,651 

8,788 

6.  Number  families  canceled  to  date.  

7.  Total  number  families  remaining  on  Rural 

*235 

*252 

*261  303 

303 

672 

1,032 

Rehabilitation  rolls ._  ... 

8.  Average  amount  of  advances  approved  per 

7,453 

7,806 

7,949  8,093 

8,253 

7,979 

7,756 

family  (for  6 months — Jan.  1 to  July  1,  1935) : 

Subsistence ..  _ 

59.06 

54.47 

57.79  J55.42 

J33 . 34 

J30.60 

0 

Operating  expenses  ._ 

127.17 

114.94 

99.00  103.40 

95.89 

104.50 

Capital  goods.  _ _ ... 

176.46 

154.06 

104.15  112.76 

130.28 

132.39 

* This  figure  represents  total  cancellations  to  date,  and  not  merely  for  the  week  in  which  the  figure  is 

shown  on  the 

report. 

f These  allotment  averages  for  subsistence  show  a slight  decrease,  because  of  the  fact  that  these  items  are  approved  only 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  budgets. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  LAND  ACQUIRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  RURAL 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,  THROUGH  MARCH  31,  1935 

Statement  A — Land  Acquired : 

I.  Land  held  under  option  in  connection  with  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Program  as  of 
March  31,  1935. 

County  Total  Number  Total  Number  of 

of  Acres  Optioning  Price  Families 


Anson 

Beaufort 

Bladen  _ 

1 ,400 

246 

. ...  767 

$ 28,000.00 

10,000.00 

Caswell 

842 

10,000.00 

Duplin 

879 

30,000.00 

Gates 

477 

3,500.00 

Graham. 

2,164 

9,738.00 

Halifax 

5,047 

252,35°-oo 

Hyde 

52i 

12,000.00 

Iredell 

-- -----  783 

25,000.00 

Macon 

7,300.00 

Nash 

687 

17,500.00 

Pitt 

1,350 

20,000.00 

Randolph 

230 

5,800.00 

Robeson 

----- L466 

29,320.00 

Rutherford 

18,300.00 

Scotland 

628 

13,640.00 

Surry 

270 

8,100.00 

Swain 

- 4,300 

23,500.00 

Wilkes 

1,083 

32,000.00 

8 

4 

U 

7 

9 

4 

2 
80 

3 

7 


10 

3 

2 

19 

14 

5 

5 

So 

26 


Total 


23T4°  $ 556,448.00  273 
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II.  Land  purchases  or  under  contract  to  purchase  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  March  31,  1935. 

Total  Number  Total  Number  of 


County 

of  Acres 

Purchase  Price 

Families 

Chatham ... 

1,816 

$ 14,528.00 

IIO* 

Duplin.. 

181 

1,875.00 

3 

McDowell 

Site 

3.000.00 

Robeson.... 

1,180 

4,000.00 

2 

Stokes 

267 

4,500.00 

7 

Tyrrell 

11,200 

36,000.00 

43 

Wake 

582 

23,025.00 

5 

Total 

- 13,226 

$ 88,928.00 

58 

* Transients. 


Statement  B — Purposes  for  which  Land  was  Acquired: 

I.  The  number  of  acres  under  option  as  of  March  31,  1935. 


(a) -- ----- — 10,592 

(b)  2,164 

(c)  - - - - 5,047 

(d)  - None 

(e)  Land  to  be  cleared 4,300 

Resettlement  land '. 767 

Self-liquidating  Project 270 


Total 23,140 

II. 

(a) ... 1,628 

(b)  - - None 

(c)  - — — 13,016 

(d) - - - ----- - ----- - 582 


15,226 


Total 
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FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
Walker-Johnson  Building 

1734  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

April  11,  1935. 

TO  ALL  STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATIONS 

ATTENTION:  STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  STATISTICIANS  AND  AUDITORS 

SUB  IECT:  SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  LAND  ACQUIRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
RURAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,  THROUGH  MARCH  31,  1935. 

In  connection  with  the  land  acquirement  operations  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation , 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  immediately  certain  data  pertaining  to  this  activity  of  the  rural  re- 
habilitation program. 

A typewritten  statement  must  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  FERA  Division  of  Re- 
search, Statistics  and  Finance  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  This  state- 
ment will  cover  the  land  acquirement  activities  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  since  its 
inception.  Land  acquirement  activities  of  other  governmental  agencies  are  not  to  be  included 
in  this  report. 

No  definite  form  is  prescribed  for  the  statement,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  prepared  in 
the  form  of  two  Statements:  A and  B,  as  outlined  below. 

Statement  A — Land  Acquired.  This  statement  will  give  the  following  information  by 
counties : 

I.  Land  held  under  option  in  connection  with  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  as  of  March 

3L  1935- 

(a)  Total  number  of  acres. 

(b)  Total  optioning  price. 

(c)  Total  estimated  purchase  price. 

II.  Land  purchased  or  under  contract  to  purchase  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpo- 
ration from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  March  31,  193  5. 

(a)  Total  number  of  acres. 

(b)  Total  purchase  price. 

The  States  in  which  reporting  districts  comprising  a number  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
are  used  for  reporting  land  acquirement  activities,  will  report  the  data  in  Statement  A by  dis- 
tricts, and  submit  with  the  report  a map  of  the  state  showing  the  reporting  districts. 

By  “land  under  contract  to  purchase”  is  meant  all  lands  for  which  the  Corporation  has  signed 
final  papers  for  title,  but  for  which  the  deed  has  not  been  delivered  to  the  Corporation  or  for 
which  the  Corporation  has  not,  as  yet,  delivered  the  purchase  price.  Lands  under  option  are 
not  to  be  included  in  this  category. 
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Statement  B — Purposes  for  which  Land  was  Acquired.  This  statement  will  show  state 
totals  of  the  number  of  acres  as  shown  in  Statement  A,  broken  down  according  to  the  purposes 
listed  as  (a)  to  (e)  below. 

I.  The  number  of  acres  under  option  as  of  March  31,  1935. 

(a)  Individual  farm  sites  for  rural  rehabilitation  clients. 

(b)  Work  centers. 

(c)  Organized  rural  communities. 

(d)  Rural  industrial  communities. 

(e)  Other  purposes  (specify). 

II.  The  number  of  acres  purchased  or  under  contract  to  purchase  by  the  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation  through  March  31,  1935. 

(a)  Individual  farm  sites  for  rural  rehabilitation  clients. 

(b)  Work  centers. 

(c)  Organized  rural  communities. 

(d)  Rural  industrial  communities. 

(e)  Other  purposes  (specify). 

Those  states  in  which  at  the  end  of  March  land  had  not  been  purchased  or  contracted  for, 
and  in  which  no  land  was  held  under  option,  should  notify  this  office  immediately  so  that  a 
report  will  not  be  expected. 

The  prompt  submission  of  this  material  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Corrington  Gill, 

Assistant  Administrator. 


•••— ••• 

RURAL  REHABILITATION  FARM  COLONIES  AND  WORK  CENTERS 

As  indicated  previously,  in  the  operation  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Program,  relief  fam- 
ilies are  located  (1)  on  individual  farms;  (2)  with  small  groups  on  selected  land;  and  (3)  in  large 
colonies.  Soil,  and  other  conditions  obtaining  in  certain  sections  of  the  state  render  it  advis- 
able to  concentrate  clients  in  these  areas  in  colonies,  where  with  the  greater  possibility  of  a 
well  rounded  rehabilitation  program,  more  effective  work  can  be  done. 

The  colony  rehabilitation  plan  will  provide  the  following  features: 

a.  Individual  farm  ownership  under  group  management. 

b.  The  advantages  and  economies  of  ownership,  by  the  group,  of  heavy  farm  equipment 
with  a minimum  capital  outlay  per  family. 

c.  Rehabilitation  of  families,  socially,  economically,  morally,  and  educationally  by  group 
instruction  from  agriculture  economists,  social  workers,  educators  and  home  economists. 

d.  Work  centers  for  increasing  the  earnings  of  colony  members,  by  providing  part-time 
employment,  and  by  securing  higher  returns  through  processing  their  farm  products,  and  for 
rendering  services  to  a community  which  are  not  otherwise  available. 
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1.  View  of  Roadway  Which  Goes  Through  the  Beale  Johnson  Farm,  Showing  Condition  of  Road. 

2.  View  of  the  Lake  on  the  Beale  Johnson  Farm.  Wake  County. 
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e.  Recreation  advantages  from  park  areas  to  be  provided  in  all  colony  projects.  Social 
contacts  and  cooperation  will  be  through  group  meetings. 

f.  Cooperative  ownership  of  group-owned  facilities,  such  as  land,  parks,  farm  machinery, 

etc. 

g.  The  advantages  of  cooperative  buying  and  marketing. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  farm  colony  projects  in  the  process  of  development. 
These  are  located  in  Wake  County  on  the  Beale  Johnson  Farm,  in  Halifax  County  on  the  Til- 
lery Farm,  and  in  Tyrrell  County  on  the  Magnolia  Farm. 

BEALE  JOHNSON  FARM  COLONY 

This  farm  is  located  in  Wake  County,  13  miles  South  of  Raleigh  on  paved  highway  number 
21.  There  are  582  acres  owned  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  in  this  tract  and  op- 
tions have  been  secured  on  278  adjoining  acres  making  a total  of  860  acres  to  be  incorporated 
in  this  project.  It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  30  to  32  families  will  be  located  in  this 
colony.  Surveys  are  now  being  made  to  determine  the  number  of  families  that  the  land  will 
advantageously  support.  The  size  of  each  farm  will  be  approximately  30  acres.  The  esti- 
mated gross  income  from  each  individual  farm  per  annum  should  be  approximately  $1,400.00. 
This  would  be  supplemented  by  part  time  employment  in  the  work  center  and  some  increased 
value  of  their  farm  products  by  processing  same  at  the  work  center. 

WORK  CENTER 

Near  the  center  of  this  tract  of  land  is  to  be  located  the  work  center  consisting  of  a canning 
plant,  wood  working,  and  blacksmith  shop,  cane  mill,  hatchery,  potato  storage  house,  flour, 
feed  and  corn  mill  and  a community  house  in  which  will  be  located  a library,  sewing  room  and 
an  assembly  room.  During  the  summer  months  education  and  recreation  camps  are  to  be 
conducted  for  underprivileged  members  of  relief  families.  The  buildings  composing  this  work 
center  are  being  artistically  grouped  in  an  area  surrounding  the  lake  on  this  place  in  accordance 
with  plans  of  our  landscape  architect. 

The  operation  of  this  work  center  will  give  full  time  employment  to  about  3 or  4 persons 
and  part  time  employment  to  the  other  members  of  this  colony.  The  facilities  here  provided 
will  enable  the  members  of  this  colony  to  very  materially  enhance  the  value  of  their  farm 
products  by  processing  the  same  with  their  own  labor  with  the  use  of  the  facilities  here  provided. 

Group  Farming  Equipment:  A number  of  units  of  heavy  farming  equipment  such  as  trac- 

tors, fertilizer  distributors,  stalk  cutters,  corn  planters,  threshing  machines  and  hay  balers, 
etc.,  will  be  acquired  for  the  use  of  families  in  this  colony  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages and  economies  these  machines  afford  in  connection  with  their  farm  operation.  This 
machinery  will  be  group  owned  and  the  investment  amortized  by  reasonable  charges  for  their 
use  by  each  family. 

Social  and  Educational  Advantages:  Near  the  center  of  this  colony  will  be  located  a com- 

munity house  equipped  with  a library,  reading  room,  sewing  room  and  assembly  room.  In 
this  building  the  families  of  this  colony  will  have  the  advantage  of  various  social  activities 
under  the  direction  of  a social  and  home  economics  worker.  There  will  also  be  conducted  at 
this  place  at  various  times  classes  or  lectures  in  educational  subjects  that  will  be  instrumental 
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1-2. 

3-4. 


View  of  Tenant  House  on  the  Beale  Johnson  Farm,  Before  and  After  Repair. 
View  of  the  Mill  House  on  the  Beale  Johnson  Farm,  Before  and  After  Repair. 
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in  the  development  of  the  families  in  this  colony.  Vocational  teachers  from  the  county,  and 
State  Agriculture  College  will  be  available  for  conducting  classes  in  vocational  subjects. 

Recreational  Advantages:  A portion  of  the  area  of  this  farm  bordering  on  the  lake  will  be 

set  up  in  a park  where  the  members  of  this  colony  can  congregate  and  conduct  recreational 
programs  that  they  may  formulate  from  time  to  time.  Swimming,  bathing,  boating  and  fish- 
ing facilities  will  be  available  at  this  park. 

Group  Marketing:  The  entire  colony  will  be  operated  under  the  direction  and  management 

of  a competent  man  experienced  in  farm  operations  and  marketing,  and  members  of  this  colony 
will  have  the  advantage  of  cooperative  marketing  of  their  farm  products  through  this  manager 
and  the  advantages  of  group  buying  of  fertilizer  and  other  supplies  needed  in  the  operation  of 
their  farms. 

Group  Ownership:  The  work  center,  park  area,  heavy  equipment,  etc.,  owned  by  the  colony 

will  be  controlled  through  a corporation  owned  by  the  members  of  this  colony.  The  work 
center  is  planned  on  a self-liquidating  basis  through  a system  of  tolls,  and  ownership  will  there- 
fore eventually  pass  to  the  cooperatively  owned  corporation. 

WHAT  IS  A COMMUNITY  WORK  CENTER? 

A Rural  Community  Work  Center  is  a small  cooperative  enterprise,  mainly  industrial  in 
nature,  for  rural  communities.  It  is  established  on  a self-liquidating  business  basis  and  upon 
liquidation  becomes  locally  owned  and  operated.  Community  Work  Centers  may  be  estab- 
lished where  communities  are  sufficiently  interested  to  furnish  building  material  and  necessary 
donated  labor  according  to  their  ability,  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation,  and  where  a sufficient  number  of  families  are  being  rehabilitated. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  CENTERS 

To  provide  means  and  equipment  by  which  rehabilitation  and  other  families  can  help 
themselves: 

Making  use  of  raw  materials  in  the  community  not  being  utilized;  develop  skill  in  making 
useful  articles  for  themselves;  supplying  needs  which  families  could  not  satisfy  otherwise; 
exchange  services  and  materials  by  a planned  system  of  barter;  establishing  a market  for  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  surplus  products  which  will  help  provide  a cash  income;  providing  facil- 
ities for  participation  in  group  activities  in  Health,  Education  and  Recreation;  providing  profit- 
able occupation  for  spare  time. 

MAGNOLIA  FARM 

This  farm  is  located  in  Tyrrell  County,  South  Fork  Township.  There  are  1,200  acres  owned 
by  the  Corporation  in  this  farm.  In  addition  to  this  10,000  acres  adjoining  have  been  deeded 
to  the  Corporation  by  Tyrrell  County  on  the  condition  that  this  land  be  cleared  and  developed. 
Options  have  been  obtained  on  1,003  acres  of  additional  lands  adjoining  this  property  making  a 
grand  total  of  12,030  acres  in  this  development.  This  project  will  provide  fgrms  for  approx- 
imately 300  families  with  an  average  of  40  acres  each.  The  estimated  gross  income  from  each 
individual  farm  should  average  approximately  #1,500.00  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this, 
these  farm  families  should  be  able  to  obtain  some  income  from  part  time  work  at  the  work 
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1.  Stallion  on  Magnolia  Farm  to  be  Used  for  Breeding  Purposes. 

2.  Part  of  the  Beef  Herd  on  Magnolia  Farm.  Tyrrell  County. 
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center.  This  colony  will  also  be  provided  with  a work  center,  group  owned  farming  equipment 
and  other  advantages  as  enumerated  above  in  connection  with  the  Beale  Johnson  Project. 

Recreation:  Adjoining  this  property  is  a large  lake  known  as  Lake  Phelps  that  is  owned 

by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  con- 
templates developing  an  area  around  this  lake  as  a State  or  National  Park.  This  will  afford 
excellent  recreational  advantages  to  the  members  of  this  colony  in  the  way  of  fishing,  boating 
and  swimming.  It  will  also  have  this  and  other  advantages  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Beale  Johnson  Farm. 

TILLERY  FARM  COLONY 

The  Tillery  Farm  Colony,  embracing  the  Tillery  Farm,  the  Pierce  Farm,  the  Jones  Farm 
and  the  Fenner  Farm,  located  in  Halifax  County,  midway  between  Scotland  Neck  and  Halifax, 
is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation. 
This  farm  has  5,047  acres  of  land,  located  on  the  Roanoke  River,  all  of  which  is  leased  for  three 
years  with  an  option  to  purchase  at  $50.00  per  acre. 

An  organized  rural  community,  under  expert  supervision,  is  proposed  at  Tillery  Farm,  fol- 
lowing the  same  general  plans  as  obtain  at  the  Beale  Johnson  Farm.  Approximately  from 
200-300  families  will  be  cared  for  at  the  Tillery  Farm. 

At  present  8 families  have  been  placed  on  the  Beale  Johnson  Farm,  40  on  the  Magnolia 
Farm,  and  87  on  the  Tillery  Farm. 


THE  RURAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM,  WITH  AN  INDICATION  OF 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR,  THE 
RURAL  REHABILITATION  SUPERVISOR,  AND  THE  HOME 

ECONOMIST 

As  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  program,  trained  and  exper- 
ienced Home  Economists  have  been  assigned  to  each  of  the  32  ERA  districts  in  North  Carolina. 
These  persons  will  have  charge  of  organizing  and  directing  home  economics  services  for  all 
relief  and  rural  rehabilitation  clients.  Each  will  have  a home  maker  directly  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  a county  with  perhaps  several  junior  home  makers,  this  depending  upon  the  nature 
and  size  of  the  problem  in  the  various  localities. 

The  work  of  the  Social  Service  Supervisor,  the  Home  Economist,  and  the  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Supervisor  is  parallel.  Each  department  of  activity  will  have  its  particular  function 
and  will  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  the  other.  As  these  persons  are  all  working  with  the 
same  clients,  there  is  the  necessity  for  the  most  complete  cooperation  and  understanding  in 
carrying  out  plans  for  the  families. 

A.  Duties  of  the  Social  Service  Supervisor,  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  and  the 
Home  Economist  in  relation  to  rehabilitation  families: 

1.  The  Social  Service  Supervisor:  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  officer  to  direct  the  activ- 

ities of  those  case  workers  having  to  do  with  rehabilitation  clients,  in  giving  such  advances  in 
the  form  of  food  and  clothing,  as  the  budget  may  indicate;  of  working  with  the  family  on  prob- 
lems of  individual  and  family  adjustment;  of  helping  in  the  formation  and  carrying  out  of  family 
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1.  Cotton  Crop.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client  on  Tillery  Farm,  a Rural  Rehabilitation  Farm  Com 
munity,  Halifax  County. 

2.  Cabbage  Crop.  Tillery  Farm. 

3.  A Rural  Rehabilitation  Family.  Tillery  Farm. 
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plans  of  a social  rehabilitation  nature,  and  in  short  of  performing  any  advisory,  analytical  or 
other  services  as  will  best  assist  the  family  in  its  social  progress. 

2.  The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Supervisor:  A primary  function  of  this  officer  is  to  counsel 

with  the  case  worker  and  the  prospective  rehabilitation  client,  regarding  the  client’s  fitness 
and  aptitude  for  rural  rehabilitation.  After  the  client  is  accepted,  this  Supervisor  advises  with 
the  case  worker  and  client  in  the  matter  of  the  budget,  which  budget  is  then  sent  to  the  State 
office  for  approval.  After  final  approval,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  Supervisor,  working  with 
farm  foremen  to  oversee  all  of  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  client,  to  recommend  plans,  to 
transmit  State  policies,  and  in  general  to  exercise  such  competent  control  of  the  farming  done 
under  his  supervision,  as  will  guarantee,  by  using  the  best  farming  methods,  that,  all  other 
conditions  being  favorable,  the  client  will  receive  the  maximum  return  for  energy  and  capital 
expended.  The  Farm  Foreman  in  each  county  will  be  expected  to  keep  such  contact  with  each 
client,  as  will  allow  him  to  advise  the  client  when  the  client’s  crop  is  in  proper  condition,  of  op- 
portunities for  gainful  employment  by  the  day,  and  will  aid  the  client  to  find  such  employment. 

3.  The  Home  Economist:  It  is  a primary  function  of  this  officer  to  keep  in  close  contact 

with  the  Social  Service  Supervisor,  in  selecting  typical  rural  rehabilitation  clients,  and  relief 
clients  to  be  visited.  Before  visiting  families,  the  Home  Economist  will  talk  with  the  case 
worker,  and  study  to  become  familiar  with  case  records  and  family  budget  plans  of  families 
selected.  With  the  limitations  in  mind  as  set  by  the  relief  subsistence  allowance  to  the  family, 
or  set  by  the  subsistence  items  approved  on  the  family’s  rehabilitation  budget,  the  Home  Econ- 
omist will  find  out  by  personal  interviews  whether  the  families  are  using  their  allowances  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  health  and  social  welfare. 

The  Home  Economist  will  demonstrate  to  clients  only  those  methods  of  home  economy 
which  they  are  reasonably  assured  the  clients  are  able  to  carry  through.  The  Home  Econo- 
mist will  be  particularly  valuable  in  discovering  means  of  obtaining  the  results  desired  without 
going  outside  the  possibilities  of  the  family  budget.  The  Home  Economist  and  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  in  each  district  will  make  definite  plans  for  each  county,  thus  utilizing 
the  combined  resources  of  both  organizations. 

A SUGGESTED  RURAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HOME 

ECONOMIST 

(A)  Nutrition  on  a low  cost  diet: 

1.  Meal  planning,  buying,  preparation  and  serving  of  low  cost  foods. 

2.  Preservation  of  food. 

3.  Feeding  children. 

4.  Pellagra  prevention. 

(B)  Care  of  Children: 

I.  Food,  clothing,  habit  training  of 

(a)  Babies. 

(b)  Pre-school  children. 

Making  a home  for  children. 


2. 
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(C)  Clothing: 

1.  Planning  of  garments  for  each  member  of  the  family — both  ready  made  and  home 

made. 

2.  Use  of  old  garments,  sugar  and  flour  sacks 

(a)  Construction  and  care. 

(D)  Home  Management: 

1.  Time  and  income. 

2.  Distribution  of  household  duties  among  members  of  family. 

3.  Cleanliness  standards. 

4.  Recreation  in  the  home. 

(E)  Home  Improvements: 

1.  A better  use  of  things  already  in  the  house. 

2.  Re-arrangement  of  furniture  to  provide 

(a)  Privacy  for  members  of  family. 

(b)  Place  to  entertain  neighbors. 

3.  Use  of  inexpensive  materials. 

4.  Improvement  of  old  furniture  with  paint,  etc. 

(F)  Canning  Program: 

1.  Planning  and  planting  the  home  garden  in  seasonal  sequence  based  on  climatic  and 

geographic  variations. 

2.  Neighborhood  cooperative  canning  (exchange  of  vegetables  and  fruits). 

The  first  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment will  lie  in  the  direction  of  organizing  and  projecting  a comprehensive  home  canning  cam- 
paign. It  is  felt  that  it  is  more  valuable  to  teach  families  to  can  food  in  their  own  homes  with 
equipment  available  there,  than  to  use  modernly  equipped  community  canning  centers.  Where 
such  a program  does  not  appear  feasible,  for  example  with  many  urban  families,  small  com- 
munity canning  centers  may  be  used. 

As  a supplement  to  the  home  canning  program,  eight  rather  large  canneries  will  be  operated 
in  areas  in  which  a surplus  of  truck  vegetables  or  fruit  may  be  expected.  Meat  canneries 
used  in  the  cattle  program  are  being  partially  dismantled,  and  some  of  the  equipment  being 
converted  into  these  vegetable  or  fruit  canneries.  The  typical  cannery  of  this  type  will  con- 
sist of  two  retorts  (capacity  165  No.  3 cans),  one  large  cooking  kettle,  one  power  sealer,  or 
three  automatic  hand  sealers,  blanching  vat,  etc. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  canneries  preserve  vegetable  or  fruit  surpluses  of  relief  or  rural 
rehabilitation  clients,  and  possibly  of  farmers  in  general.  They  will  be  operated  on  a toll  basis. 
Furthermore,  it  may  happen  that  in  the  event  of  the  frequent  collapse  of  the  trucking  market, 
large  quantities  of  vegetables  or  fruit  can  be  obtained  by  the  ERA  merely  for  the  picking. 
The  canneries  will  also  be  used  to  preserve  such  a general  surplus. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 


Rural  Rehabilitation  Client  With  His  Chickens.  Carteret  County. 
Corn  Crop  on  Farm  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client.  Carteret  County. 
Cabbage  Crop  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client.  Carteret  County. 
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RURAL  REHABILITATION  PROJECTS 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  projects  must  meet  the  two  requirements  of  all 
ERA  projects  in  that  the  proposed  activity  must  be  socially  and  economically  desirable,  and 
it  must  be  needed.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  is  a third  requirement  for  R.  R.  proj- 
ects. They  must  be  self-liquidating.  Self-liquidating  projects  are  those  projects  whose  cost 
will  be  amortized  within  a reasonable  length  of  time.  One  such  project  has  already  repaid  the 
full  amount  of  advances  for  labor  and  materials,  and  has  brought  a profit  to  the  Corporation. 
This  project  is  the  propagation  of  scuppernong  vines  carried  on  in  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Columbus, 
Cumberland,  Duplin,  Hoke,  Moore,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland  counties. 

PROPAGATING  SCUPPERNONG  GRAPE  VINES 

North  Carolina  is  the  original  habitat  of  the  scuppernong  grape.  The  counties  of  the  Upper 
Coastal  Plain  are  well  adapted  to  its  culture  and  in  these  counties  there  are  many  home  vine- 
yards. In  several  of  these  counties  there  are  commercial  vineyards  most  of  which  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  during  the  last  several  years.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  revive 
the  grape  industry  and  to  expand  it  within  this  and  other  southern  states.  This  will  give  a 
considerable  section  a new  non-competitive  industry  which  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  in- 
come of  rehabilitation  families. 

Under  advice  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Woodruff,  vines  leased  from  individual  growers  are  now  being 
layered,  with  a view  of  producing  rooted  cuttings  for  distribution  to  relief  clients,  and  to  other 
southern  states  which  do  not  have  sufficient  vines  to  meet  their  needs.  Forty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  thirty-three  vines  have  already  been  cut  and  sold  to  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana.  The  income  from  vines  already  sold  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  propagation. 
In  addition  to  shoots  transported  to  these  states,  vines  will  be  transplanted  to  the  farms  of 
R.  R.  clients  in  sections  where  small  vineyards  will  be  profitable  as  a means  of  cash  income. 

SOIL  EROSION 

The  central  portion  and  much  of  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state  are  classed  as  soils 
either  already  heavily  eroded  or  subject  to  erosion.  The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  R.  R.  Corporation  have  effected  an  agreement  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
program  of  terracing  in  such  counties  as  desire  to  cooperate. 

In  order  to  handle  this  project  the  Corporation  employs  a state  supervisor  who  is  assisted 
by  district  supervisors  in  each  district  participating  in  the  program. 

Further  preference  is  given  to  Rural  Rehabilitation  clients  who  have  lands  needing  terracing. 
The  cost  of  this  work  for  them  is  advanced  by  the  Corporation  and  charged  to  them.  Non-relief 
landowners  pay  three  dollars  per  hour  for  the  use  of  the  terracing  unit.  This  payment  is 
made  to  the  corporation  where  it  has  money  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  machinery,  and 
to  local  government  units  or  terracing  clubs  where  they  finance  purchase  of  equipment. 

In  order  to  provide  trained  personnel,  terracing  schools  are  conducted  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  These  schools  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Extension  Service, 
and  under  the-  direction  of  the  State  Director  of  Extension. 

This  terracing  program  is  based  on  a period  of  five  years  during  which  it  is  expected  that 
the  majority  of  eroded  lands  subject  to  reclamation  may  be  terraced. 
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SEED  PROJECT 

This  project  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  packing  and  distributing  garden  seed  to  ERA  as 
well  as  R.  R.  clients.  By  packing  the  seeds,  which  were  bought  on  a low-bid  basis,  and  tested 
in  the  State  Laboratory,  within  the  state,  it  was  thought  possible  to  secure  higher  quality  seed, 
better  adapted  varieties,  while  creating  at  the  same  time  a valuable  work  project. 

Three  hundred  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  of  seed  were  bought 
at  a cost  (delivered)  of  $29,358.82.  All  packing  for  distribution  was  done  in  the  ERA  cannery 
building  in  Raleigh,  the  seed  being  packed  in  packages  of  two  sizes,  sufficient  for  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  (cost  55  cents)  and  for  one-fourth  of  an  acre  (cost  96  cents). 

A total  of  49,302  packages  was  sent  out,  having  a value  of  $37,480.08.  In  addition,  bulk 
seed  to  the  value  of  $1,857.63  were  shipped. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  begin  growing  in  the  state  such  of  these  seed  as  are  practical,  for 
example,  field  peas,  and  onion  sets.  This  properly  developed,  would  give  R.  R.  clients  a good 
cash  crop  and  develop  a definite  source  of  seed  having  better  adaptability. 

SAWMILL  PROJECT 

On  property  owned  by  the  R.  R.  Corporation  in  Chatham  County,  a used  sawmill  equipped 
with  a 30  horse-power  boiler,  20  horse-power  high  speed  engine,  and  a 48  inch  saw  has  been 
erected  and  is  ready  for  operation.  The  mill  is  to  be  supervised  by  one  employee,  who  will 
act  as  logging  foreman  and  sawyer.  All  labor  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Transient  Bureau.  It 
will  be  mid-summer,  however,  before  timber  can  be  hauled  from  the  swamp  and  lowlands. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wood  to  be  cut  contains  a million  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  which  lum- 
ber will  be  turned  over  to  the  Corporation  for  use  in  a state-wide  building  program. 

QUARRYING,  GRINDING  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  North  Carolina  farms  have  a very  depleted  soil  condition, 
due  in  many  instances  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  lime  elements  in  the  soil. 

Surveys,  conducted  by  Farm  Agents  in  cooperation  with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Extension  Service  indicate  that  several  million  tons  of  lime  are  needed  on  North 
Carolina  soils. 

Another  survey  was  made  of  lime  deposits  in  western  North  Carolina.  Samples  of  lime 
from  these  deposits  were  collected  and  analyzed  in  the  College  Laboratory.  This  survey  re- 
vealed that  commercial  agricultural  lime  is  available  in  sufficient  quantities  in  some  eight  or 
ten  counties  in  western  North  Carolina  to  supply  the  agricultural  lime  requirements  for  that 
and  other  sections  of  the  State. 

State  plans  have  been  prepared  for  leasing  unused  lime  quarries,  acquiring  lime  grinding 
equipment,  and  projects  prepared  for  the  quarrying  and  grinding  of  lime  in  those  counties  in 
which  agricultural  lime  deposits  are  found.  It  is  planned  that  this  lime,  when  ground,  be  sold 
first  to  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  and  relief  clients,  and  second  to  other  farmers  needing  and  de- 
siring lime  through  that  area  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  the  lime  is  to  be  made  available  to 
farmers  at  exactly  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  grinding. 
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Two  Views  of  Temporary  Houses  Erected  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation. 

1.  House  Nearing  Completion.  Perquimans  County. 

2.  House  Finished  and  Occupied  by  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client.  Magnolia  Farm,  Tyrrell  County. 
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HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR 

Every  opportunity  for  adequate  housing  will  be  afforded  the  individual  R.  R.  clients,  as 
well  as  those  in  colonies.  The  securing  of  houses  has  been  accomplished  by  three  methods; 
first,  repairing  or  rebuilding  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  clients;  second,  repairing  and 
building  on  land  that  can  be  leased  with  option  to  buy  for  clients;  and  third,  repairing  and  build- 
ing in  and  around  work  centers  and  in  rural  industrial  communities  which  will  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Corporation. 

If  the  client  lives  on  his  own  land,  or  on  land  secured  for  him,  in  a home  which  can  be  ad- 
vantageously repaired,  such  repairs  will  be  made  up  to  the  limit  of  what  he  can  repay  in  3 years. 

If  the  client  lives  on  his  own  land  but  in  an  unfit  home,  the  R.  R.  Corporation  will  build 
a home  up  to  a certain  limit,  the  client  being  given  from  1-35  years  to  repay  the  loan.  If  the 
client  owns  neither  land  nor  home,  land  will  be  secured  on  advantageous  terms,  the  existing 
home  repaired  if  possible,  or  a new  home  erected.  Repairs  and  painting  done  on  homes  will 
be  paid  for  within  three  years. 

PORTABLE  HOUSES 

Where  houses  were  needed  immediately,  temporary  portable  houses  are  being  erected. 
These  houses  are  built  in  units  of  two  rooms,  with  detachable  porch  and  kitchen.  The  one- 
unit  houses  will  be  used  for  the  smaller  size  families,  while  two  such  units  will  be  combined 
for  families  of  larger  size.  These  houses  are  designed  to  take  care  of  the  families  during  the 
crop  season. 

When  land  has  been  purchased  by  the  client,  the  temporary  houses  will  be  taken  apart, 
moved  to  the  location  selected,  and  transformed  into  permanent  living  quarters  for  the  rehabil- 
itation clients.  The  units  are  so  constructed  that  when  taken  apart  they  can  be  moved  on  a 
truck. 


APPROVING  CLIENTS  FOR  RURAL  REHABILITATION 

The  ultimate  success  of  a rehabilitation  program  is  to  be  found  not  alone  in  the  type  of 
charter  granted  the  Corporation,  nor  is  the  responsibility  wholly  that  of  supervisory  personnel. 
The  real  measure  of  the  program’s  success  lies  to  a great  extent  with  the  quality,  the  ability, 
and  the  determination  of  the  clients  themselves. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  popular  misconception  relating  to  the  selection  of  rural  rehabil- 
itation clients.  It  is  sometimes  believed  that  clients  are  selected  indiscriminately,  and  that 
after  acceptance  the  clients,  who  have  been  granted  anything  for  which  they  asked,  are  allowed 
to  follow  any  individual  course  which  seems  good  to  them.  Another  view  is  that  clients  are 
too  heavily  supervised,  that  they  labor  under  a great  weight  of  “red  tape.” 

Both  views  are  equally  erroneous.  It  is  obviously  the  part  of  wisdom  in  administering  a 
program  fraught  with  such  significance,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  select  applicants 
wisely.  It  is  certainly  inaccurate  to  believe  that  clients  are  selected  indiscriminately.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  there  is  an  excess  of  “red  tape,”  so-called.  The  procedures  are  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved.  A brief  resume  of  the  procedure  which 
a client  follows  will  be  given  here  in  order  to  clarify  the  routine. 
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All  clients  are  selected  from  the  relief  rolls,  and  are  among  those  regularly  investigated  by 
visitors  in  the  Social  Service  Division.  It  is  from  this  division  that  the  recommendation  is 
first  made.  The  client  then  comes  before  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  District  Staff,  and  the  client’s  farming  history  is  investigated. 

Each  of  these  officers,  the  Social  Service  Supervisor,  and  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Super- 
visor, make  every  effort  possible  to  ascertain,  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant’s  credit  history, 
his  general  reputation,  his  history  with  the  relief  agency,  his  knowledge  of  farming,  the  fact 
that  he  has  made  his  living  by  farming  during  the  last  five  years,  and  other  relevant  consider- 
ations, whether  or  not  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  applicant  and  to  the  Corporation,  to 
have  the  application  accepted. 

If  it  is  agreed  to  recommend  the  client  for  acceptance  by  the  Corporation,  a budget  is  pre- 
pared, countersigned  by  the  District  Administrator,  and  sent  to  state  headquarters  for  approval. 
After  approval  by  the  State  Office,  the  budget  is  returned  to  the  District  Office,  and  thence- 
forward the  client  is  party  to  an  agreement  made  with  the  Corporation,  and  works  under 
supervision  provided  by  the  Corporation. 

It  may  be  repeated  here  that  the  final  measure  of  success  to  be  obtained  in  individual  cases 
will  be  governed  to  a large  extent  by  the  individuals  themselves.  There  is  no  peculiar  insight 
vouchsafed  the  personnel  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  which  permits  them  to  pre- 
dict with  complete  accuracy  the  outcome  of  any  particular  client’s  rehabilitation  history.  When 
dealing  with  human  beings,  all  activities  are  governed  by  the  complexities  which  inhere  in 
human  nature.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  the  best  intelligence  available,  and  to 
exercise  every  permissible  caution  in  selecting  persons  and  administering  the  program,  with 
the  general  assurance  that  the  same  considerations  which  affect  human  conduct  in  other  direc- 
tions will  operate  here.  Naturally  the  outcome  will  be  guaranteed  only  in  so  far  as  all  condi- 
tions which  are  operative  will  allow  it  to  be  guaranteed. 

COMPILATION,  APPROVAL,  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
RURAL  REHABILITATION  FAMILY  BUDGETS 

A.  COMPILING  THE  BUDGET 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  family  budget  was  drawn  up  by  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Rural  Rehabilitation  in  November,  1934.  Copies  of  this  form  were  sent  to  the  Social 
Service  Divisions  of  the  several  districts  of  the  State  where  items  suggested  on  the  budget 
form  were  filled  in  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  clients.  Case  workers  recommended  clients 
for  rehabilitation  and  itemized  their  subsistence  requirements.  R.  R.  county  farm  foremen 
then  listed  operating  expenses,  farm  equipment  and  livestock  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
crops  planned  for  the  clients.  A farm  plan  was  also  prepared  for  each  client. 

With  the  complete  needs  of  the  family  shown  on  the  budget,  signatures  of  the  case  worker, 
farm  foreman,  director  of  relief  and  that  of  the  applicant  were  affixed.  The  budget  was  then 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  local  R.  R.  Board  for  consideration.  The  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  this  body  signified  the  Board’s  approval  of  the  budget  as  submitted  to  the  State  office.  An 
R.  R.  card  and  social  worker’s  case  history  accompanied  each  budget. 
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PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED  BY  A RELIEF  CLIENT  MAKING  APPLICATION 
FOR  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  RURAL  REHABILITATION 

CORPORATION 
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B.  ADOPTION  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Budgets  submitted  to  the  N.  C.  R.  R.  Division  for  adoption  were  approved  as  follows: 

Subsistence  Items , Numbers  I,  2,  and  3 on  the  budget:  The  amount  of  food  and  clothing 

allotted  a family  was  determined  primarily  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family.  A schedule 
of  food  and  clothing  needs  for  rural  families  of  different  sizes  prepared  by  a nutrition  adviser 
on  the  staff  of  the  State  ERA  was  useful  in  approving  these  items  on  the  budgets.  Allow- 
ances for  fuel,  light,  medical  care,  and  household  necessities  were  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
request  and  the  explanation  of  the  need  as  shown  in  the  case  history  accompanying  the  budget. 
The  ability  of  the  family  to  repay — in  so  far  as  this  ability  was  shown  by  the  acreage  to  be 
planted  by  the  client — was  also  considered  in  the  approval  of  these  items  for  clients. 

Farm  Equipment , No.  4:  Farm  equipment  was  approved  where  the  short  inventory  of 

items  already  available  to  clients  showed  such  equipment  to  be  lacking.  The  total  amount 
approved  was  again  limited  by  the  acreage  tillable,  particularly  cash  acreages  of  cotton,  tobacco 
and  peanuts.  Type  of  soil,  distribution  of  crops,  and  kind  of  work  stock  to  be  used  were  other 
factors  considered. 

Farm  Supplies,  No.  3:  A schedule  for  the  different  topographical  sections  of  the  State 

showing  quantity  and  cost  of  seed  needed,  kind,  amount  and  cost  of  fertilizer  was  prepared  by 
an  agricultural  consultant  connected  with  the  N.  C.  R.  R.  Division  staff  for  the  assistance  of 
those  approving  these  items  on  the  budgets. 

Livestock,  No.  6:  Total  acreage  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  cropping  system  as  shown  on  the 

budget,  determined  the  number  and  value  of  livestock  approved. 

Actual  Budget  by  the  Month,  No.  p:  The  budget  as  approved  was  then  distributed  over  the 

six  months’  period.  All  livestock,  farm  equipment,  farm  supplies  and  household  equipment 
have  been  provided  the  client  during  the  month  in  which  his  budget  was  accepted.  This  has 
been  done  to  enable  the  client  to  begin  farming  operations  and  set  up  his  household  establish- 
ment immediately.  Food,  clothing  and  light  have  been  distributed  over  the  full  six  months’ 
period.  Medical  care  and  small  household  articles  have  been  placed  in  the  first  months  of  the 
budget.  By  placing  operating  expenses  and  capital  goods  in  January,  February  and  March, 
as  new  budgets  have  been  received  in  these  months,  the  average  per  family  for  the  first  three 
months  is  almost  twice  the  amount  approved  for  the  same  families  for  the  second  three  months. 

C.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Home  economists  have  been  placed  in  each  district  to  assist  R.  R.  families  in  living  within 
the  subsistence  allowances  granted  them.  Home  economists  are  assisted  by  local  home-makers 
in  each  county  where  the  number  of  R.  R.  families  justifies  their  employment.  The  spending 
of  allowances  for  farm  equipment,  farm  supplies,  and  livestock  is  supervised  by  the  R.  R.  farm 
foremen.  With  the  consent  of  the  case  worker,  home  economist  and  farm  foreman,  the  value 
of  any  items  covered  by  the  crop  lien — whether  subsistence  or  operating  expenses — may  be 
transferred  to  other  approved  items  also  covered  by  the  lien,  so  long  as  the  total  of  the  lien  is 
not  exceeded.  The  value  of  approved  capital  goods  may  also  be  exchanged  for  other  approved 
capital  goods,  so  long  as  the  total  amount  approved  on  the  budget  is  not  exceeded.  Responsibility 
for  staying  within  the  approved  budget — with  such  shifting  of  items  as  aforementioned — lies 
with  the  local  case  worker,  home  economist,  and  farm  foreman  who  supervise  the  home  life  and 
farming  activities  of  the  client. 
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THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AND  RURAL  LIFE 

That  rural  life  must  be  made  more  attractive  is  a basic  consideration  in  the  thought  of 
rural  leaders.  There  has  been  a steady  depletion  of  some  of  the  best  human  resources  in  the 
country  due  to  migrations  cityward,  a movement  somewhat  arrested  during  the  depression 
when  wholesale  unemployment  diminished  the  attractiveness  which  urban  life  formerly  held 
for  the  country  dweller. 

All  are  familiar  with  pictures  drawn  of  the  onerous  labor  of  farm  life,  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices have  done  but  little  to  alleviate  its  onerousness  for  the  majority  of  rural  dwellers.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  the  quality  of  cultural  life  which  various  progressive  individuals  and  rural  com- 
munities have  achieved  should  be  made  available  to  the  masses  of  the  rural  population.  In 
too  many  communities,  cultural  possibilities  are  almost  completely  lacking,  the  consolidated 
school  and  the  country  church,  usually  on  a circuit,  representing  the  total  cultural  opportunities. 

It  was  into  this  type  of  situation  that  the  Education  Program  came.  Because  of  the  pri- 
marily relief  nature  of  the  program,  it  possesses  basic  inadequacies,  in  that  it  must  operate  with 
only  the  barest  facilities  and  with  whatever  teachers  are  available  who  can  qualify  for  relief. 

Yet  this  program,  in  its  rural  phase,  and  working  under  handicaps  not  usually  encountered 
by  formal  educational  programs,  has  had  an  influence  on  country  life  already  that  is  difficult 
to  adequately  appraise.  It  has  adopted  a pedagogical  principle  which  while  simple  is  funda- 
mental-— Start  where  the  people  are!  With  this  principle  in  mind,  and  armed  with  enthusiasm 
and  what  is  in  many  cases,  a real  perception  of  rural  needs,  ERE  teachers  have  gathered  adult 
groups  in  the  country  districts  all  over  North  Carolina,  and  given  that  type  of  instruction  most 
needed  and  desired  by  the  group.  A feature  of  the  program,  amounting  almost  to  a campaign, 
has  been  the  systematic  attack  on  adult  illiteracy.  A dramatic  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
this  type  of  instruction  was  given  on  June  I,  in  Asheville,  when  a commencement  program  was 
held,  and  over  4,000  persons  were  presented  with  certificates  of  literacy.  The  testimony  of 
aged  men  and  women,  as  well  as  young  adults,  gave  touching  evidence  of  their  sincere  appreci- 
ation for  the  efforts  made  to  help  them  unlock  the  treasure  house  of  literature. 

This  fact  alone  suggests  that  rural  dwellers  are  in  need  of  those  devices  which  will  allow 
them  to  reduce  the  unvarying  routine  of  their  lives  by  the  introduction  of  larger  perspectives 
to  be  drawn  from  cultural  sources. 

A rich  quality  of  life  should  be  as  possible  to  the  rural  dweller  as  to  his  city  cousin.  Adult 
instruction,  musical  instruction,  group  recreational  features,  teaching  people  how  to  play, 
needed  training  in  home  economy,  circulating  libraries,  these  and  many  other  benefits  are  sug- 
gested as  necessary  by  the  experience  of  ERE  in  the  state,  and  lay  down  a definite  challenge  to 
planners  of  an  adequate  rural  North  Carolina  society. 
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Views  of  the  place  of  a Rural  Rehabilitation  Client, 
children  at  play.  Alexander  County. 


showing  (1)  the  Home,  (2)  Fine  looking 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Among  many  improvements  which  are  needed  in  rural  areas,  no  one  thing  has  caused  quite 
as  much  widespread  interest  as  the  possibility  of  adequate  rural  electrification.  Because  of 
the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  involved,  only  a few  of  the  larger  companies  have  found 
it  profitable  to  invade  the  definitely  rural  field,  being  content  to  serve  only  such  rural  users  as 
could  be  serviced  from  main  carrying  lines,  or  those  within  reach  of  sub-generating  stations. 

Rural  leaders  have  been  long  interested  in  the  possibility  of  supplying  electric  energy  both 
as  an  addition  to  the  attractiveness  of  country  life,  and  as  a means  of  reducing  the  tremendous 
expenditure  of  human  energy.  It  was  also  thought  that  electric  energy  could  be  supplied  at 
a cost  that  was  not  prohibitive  to  the  individual  user,  and  yet  be  sufficient  to  make  operation 
meet  its  own  cost. 

To  make  concrete  the  actual  ascertainable  facts  regarding  the  need  for,  and  the  possibility 
of,  rural  electrification,  the  following  survey,  financed  by  NCERA,  and  directed  by  David  S. 
Weaver,  with  the  able  assistance  of  C.  W.  Burton,  was  made.  The  thoroughness  of  this  sur- 
vey, both  in  assembling  and  digesting  the  data  make  it  a definitive  piece  of  work,  a project  of 
substantial  value  to  the  rural  population  of  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  survey  was 
the  first  to  be  finished  and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Government. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA1 

A study  to  determine  the  most  effective  way  in  which  Agricultural  Engineering  could  assist 
in  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration’s  program  in  North  Carolina  pointed  the  way  to  what 
finally  resulted  in  a state-wide  survey  of  the  possibility  of  extending  electric  service  to  the  rural 
sections. 

There  were  several  circumstances  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  survey  project: 

1.  Two  short  rural  extensions  from  municipal  systems  were  built  with  CWA  funds  sup- 
plemented by  local  contributions. 

2.  The  Three-county  Rural  Electrification  Survey  which  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Housing  Survey. 

3.  The  interest  of  Governor  Ehringhaus  and  the  State  Grange. 

4.  The  interest  of  the  State  Relief  Administration  (NCERA),  and  the  availability  of 
ERA  funds  for  purposes  of  the  survey. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry,  State  Relief  Administrator,  and  the 
State  Relief  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Howard  Odum,  funds  were  made  available  and  the 
Governor  appointed  a Committee  on  Rural  Electrification.  The  Committee  Chairman  is  the 
well  known  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Editor  of  “The  Progressive  Farmer.”  Thirteen  other  outstand- 
ing rural  leaders  of  the  State  were  included,  representing  the  Extension  Service,  the  \ ocational 
Agricultural  Department,  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  the  Highway 
Commission,  and  the  State  Grange.  D.  S.  Weaver,  of  N.  C.  State  College,  was  chosen  Direc- 
tor of  the  project. 

‘From  a report,  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  SURVEY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  by  David  S.  Weaver,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering,  N.  C.  State  College,  Project  Director. 
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The  foregoing  events  ranged  over  arperiod  of  three  months  and  public  interest  was  steadily 
mounting,  so  that  initially  there  were  applicants  for  survey  to  be  made  in  137  communities. 
With  these  applications  as  a basis  the  program  was  built  on  a r 50-community  survey.  Before 
a month  had  passed,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  problem  had  been  underestimated, 
so  that  the  survey  was  finally  extended  to  cover  700  communities.  Had  the  factors  of  time 
and  money  not  entered  the  problem,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  well  over  1,000  communities 
could  have  been  included. 

A main  interest  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  lay  in  the  possibility  of  using 
relief  workers  in  the  survey,  and  in  construction  work  on  those  lines  which  it  was  considered 
feasible  to  extend.  Clearance  of  rights-of-way,  felling  and  transporting  of  poles,  and  line  erec- 
tion were  all  considered  as  sources  of  jobs  for  relief  labor.  Many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  using 
this  type  of  labor  on  these  projects,  together  with  the  problem  of  pole  preservation  have  been 
encountered  and  these  problems  are  as  yet  unsolved,  it  being  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
survey  must  be  completed  and  studied  before  definite  work  projects  in  construction  can  be 
planned. 

Men  selected  for  field  work  had  to  come  of  necessity  from  relief  rolls  and  very  fortunately 
competent  men  were  available  in  general.  Nearly  all  the  field  men  had  had  electrical  experience 
while  a number  were  graduate  engineers.  There  were  58  of  these  men,  and  they  averaged 
about  64^  weeks  in  the  83  counties  which  were  included  in  the  survey.  (The  17  counties  not 
included  were  remote  mountain  and  coastal  counties.) 

The  compensation  was  80  cents  per  hour  for  a 30  hour  week,  but  actually  the  field  men 
worked  nearly  twice  that  amount  of  time.  No  expenses  other  than  a travel  allowance  of  4 
cents  per  mile,  for  an  average  limit  of  900  miles,  were  allowed,  and  in  most  cases  this  was  suffi- 
cient. The  men  were  furnished  with  measuring  tapes,  pencils,  “inch-to-the-mile”  scale,  county 
maps  and  a celluloid  scale  containing  symbol  forms  for  the  various  classifications  of  rural  users. 
All  lines,  transmission,  distribution  and  proposed,  were  shown  in  different  colors  as  well  as 
substation  and  generating  plants.  Each  proposed  customer  was  indicated  by  the  proper  sym- 
bol and  all  measurements  shown.  In  many  cases,  thickly  populated  areas  had  to  be  shown  on 
an  enlarged  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  information  furnished  on  the  maps,  data  on  Existing  Transmission  and 
Distribution  Lines  were  collected  as  follows:  Voltage,  Phase,  Wire  Size  and  Material,  Effec- 

tive Spacing,  Cycles,  Length  and  Power  Factor.  On  Existing  Substations,  the  Voltage,  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary;  Total  KVA  Capacity  and  Estimated  Maximum  Demand  in  KVA  for  the 
year  1934.  Other  data  included  Right-of-Way,  cleared  or  timbered,  Title  Donated,  and  Amount 
of  Contributions  in  Poles,  Labor  and  Cash.  Some  information  on  Telephone  Possibilities  was 
also  collected,  but  is  being  temporarily  eliminated  from  the  estimates. 

Proposed  Customers’  data  were  obtained  on  the  following  items:  Name,  Distance  from 

beginning  of  Line  in  feet;  whether  owner  or  tenant,  white  or  colored;  number  of  rooms  and  reg- 
ular occupants  of  home;  other  buildings  to  be  lighted.  It  was  ascertained  whether  the  follow- 
ing equipment  and  appliances  would  be  used:  refrigerator,  water  system;  washing  machine; 

iron;  range;  motor  and  size  of  motor;  radio;  and  miscellaneous  household  appliances;  number 
of  head  of  dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  Included  were  two  columns  for  private  rating  of 
the  condition  of  the  premises  and  reliability  of  the  interview,  made  by  the  field  man  from  his 
observation. 
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In  most  counties,  the  Farm  and  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  and  teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  gave  liberally  of  their  time  to  assist  the  field  men  in  securing  the  data  for  their 
counties.  Community  meetings  were  held  and  the  purposes  of  the  survey  explained.  One 
county,  Orange,  has  used  the  data  obtained  to  outline  an  independent  project  which  has  re- 
ceived some  attention  at  Washington.  There  was  a possibility  that  funds  were  to  be  secured 
for  this  county,  so  that  its  experience  could  be  used  as  a “yardstick”  for  other  counties.  (Since 
the  survey  was  finished,  funds  have  been  secured,  and  work  is  already  in  progress.)  There  are 
certain  favorable  conditions,  however,  obtaining  in  this  county  which  are  probably  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  Southeast. 

There  are  seven  privately  owned  electric  companies  operating  in  North  Carolina  and,  with 
one  exception,  they  gave  very  excellent  cooperation  in  way  of  supplying  data  on  existing  lines. 
That  their  interest  is  more  than  passive  is  quite  evident,  but  due  to  the  evident  feeling  of  the 
Federal  Government,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  attitude  of  watchful  waiting. 
One  company,  however,  which  has  been  active  in  Rural  Extension  in  Virginia  has  expressed  its 
desire  to  join  in  with  any  program  which  may  be  advanced  in  so  far  as  their  circumstances  per- 
mit. In  addition,  there  are  some  65  municipally-owned  distribution  systems  in  the  State, 
quite  a few  of  which  generate  their  own  electricity.  Some  outstanding  examples  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  municipal  ownership  are  to  be  found  here.  In  most  cases  these  municipalities 
are  willing  to  extend  lines  to  surrounding  rural  sections  if  satisfactory  financial  plans  can  be 
developed. 

The  field  data  is  being  digested  and  individual  line  calculations  are  being  made  by  an  office 
force  of  six  workers.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  report  for  consideration  by  the 
State  Legislature  an  analysis  of  only  those  lines  showing  six  or  more  customers  per  mile  is  being 
rushed  to  completion,  and  the  remaining  lines  will  be  computed  by  June  30,  1935.  This  is  quite 
a task,  it  requiring  about  5 minutes  to  the  customer  and  with  about  23,000  of  them  the  amount 
of  work  is  evident. 

Surveys  of  675  requested  extensions  have  been  made.  These  aggregate  4,400  miles  and  about 
23,000  customers  have  been  interviewed.  This  is  an  average  of  about  5.2  customers  per  mile 
for  the  State  as  a whole.  There  were  about  195  lines  showing  six  or  more  customers  per  mile. 
This  was  the  figure  used  as  the  lower  limit  in  making  a preliminary  estimate.  The  other  lines 
will  be  analyzed  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  estimate  has  been  completed. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  had  before  it  a bill,  which 
was  in  reality  an  enabling  act,  designed  to  further  the  progress  of  rural  electrification  in  the 
State.  Two  bills,  S.  B.  426  and  4272  have  since  been  passed. 

The  first,  S.  B.  426,  is  A BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  CREATING  THE  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  AUTHORITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
PROMOTING  THE  FULLEST  POSSIBLE  USE  OF  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  IN  THE 
STATE  BY  MAKING  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  AVAILABLE  TO  SAID  INHABITANTS 
OF  THE  STATE  AT  THE  LOWEST  COST  CONSISTENT  WITH  SOUND  ECONOMY 
AND  PRUDENT  MANAGEMENT,  AND  DEFINING  SOME  OF  ITS  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES. 


2 For  the  detail  of  these  Acts,  cf.  S.  B.  426  and  427. 
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The  second,  S.  B.  427,  is  A BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
FORMATION  OF  NON-PROFIT  MEMBERSHIP  CORPORATIONS  TO  BE  KNOWN 
AS  ELECTRIC  MEMBERSHIP  CORPORATIONS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PROMOT- 
ING AND  ENCOURAGING  THE  FULLEST  POSSIBLE  USE  OF  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 
IN  THE  STATE  BY  MAKING  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  INHABI- 
TANTS OF  THE  STATE  AT  THE  LOWEST  COST  CONSISTENT  WITH  SOUND  ECON- 
OMY AND  PRUDENT  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  SUCH  CORPORA- 
TIONS; PROVIDING  FOR  THE  RIGHTS,  POWERS,  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUCH  COR- 
PORATIONS; AUTHORIZING  AND  REGULATING  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  BONDS  BY 
SUCH  CORPORATIONS,  AND  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  SUCH  BONDS. 

The  furtherance  and  successful  completion  of  a comprehensive  program  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  the  rural  sections  of  the  state  will  be  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  additions  to 
rural  life  imaginable.  Although  LTility  Companies  have  held  that  a line  is  not  profitable  to 
them,  unless  it  is  on  a so-called  3 to  1 basis  or  better,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  line  should  not  be 
over  three  times  the  Annual  Gross  Revenue,  the  plan  is  as  contemplated  in  the  program  to 
change  this  to  a figure  as  low  as  even  5 or  6 to  1. 

A tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  survey  shows  that  22,600  prospective  customers  in  686 
North  Carolina  rural  communities  have  expressed  their  desire  to  secure  electric  power  as  soon 
as  possible,  under  the  machinery  prepared  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  addition,  2685  pro- 
spective customers  may  become  interested  in  rural  electrification  as  soon  as  they  see  their  way 
clear  to  obtaining  it. 

Figures  tabulated  from  the  survey  show  that  in  the  communities  surveyed,  the  immediate 
prospective  customers  included  19,776  residences,  1,022  filling  stations,  283  schools,  764  church- 
es, and  801  customers,  in  a miscellaneous  classification.  On  farms  of  prospective  users  listed 
above,  electric  lighting  was  desired  for  5,905  barns,  915  poultry  houses,  1,808  garages,  and 
2,068  miscellaneous  buildings  and  outhouses. 

Among  electrical  appliances  wanted  are  6,540  refrigerators,  3,281  washing  machines,  9 77 
ranges,  8,027  other  heating  appliances,  2,190  motor  appliances,  other  than  washing  machines, 
and  6,589  water  systems  with  electrically  operated  pumps. 

To  indicate  the  situation  of  the  farmers  who  have  expressed  a desire  for  electricity,  it  was 
found  that  they  own  20,292  cows,  487,120  chickens,  60,180  hogs.  They  have  in  cultivation 
83,774  acres  of  cotton,  57,561  acres  of  tobacco,  23,969  acres  of  truck,  5,386  acres  of  fruit,  and 
468,989  acres  of  other  crops. 

With  electric  power  furnished  at  low  cost,  serving  labor-saving  devices,  light,  heat,  and 
running  machinery  on  the  farms,  a tremendous  boon  will  accrue  to  rural  dwellers,  bringing  the 
utmost  in  conveniences,  in  combination  with  the  eminently  valuable  aspects  of  life  in  the 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  such  a comprehensive  program  of  rural  electrification 
will  be  undertaken  on  a state-wide  basis,  and  that  its  eminently  practical  benefits  will  take 
their  place  in  the  whole  program  of  thorough  rural  rehabilitation.3 


3 Two  lines  already  have  been  constructed  under  CWA,  and  three  are  now  in  process  of  construction. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  RURAL  REHABILITATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

There  is  no  alternative  to  the  fact  that  intelligent  thought  must  be  given  steadily  to  the 
problems  of  rural  rehabilitation  in  North  Carolina,  a state  which,  in  spite  of  tobacco,  textile 
and  furniture  manufacture,  is  still  predominantly  rural.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  imaginative, 
ideal  plan  will  meet  the  prevailing  need.  For  after  the  ideal  picture  has  been  painted  there 
is  still  an  element  which  cannot  be  harmonized.  The  family  of  Farmer  John  Smith,  living  in 
a squalid  home,  without  the  minimal  conveniences,  tilling  poor  land,  with  a few  rough  imple- 
ments, and  no  work  stock — a family  which  in  many  cases  is  totally  unable  to  understand  its 
present  predicament — will  not  fit  into  an  ideal  picture. 

Along  with  the  innumerable  John  Smiths  who  have  been  living  on  the  margin,  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  farmers  who  only  need  slight  help  to  become  self-sustaining.  And  it  is  for 
this  group  of  people  that  practical  plans  need  to  be  made.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  a first 
step  in  attacking  the  problem  was  to  find  out  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem,  the  NCERA 
authorized  a research  study  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Gordon  Blackwell,  to  determine  the  capability 
of  rehabilitation  of  persons  on  relief.  The  digested  report  follows,  while  the  report  in  tabulated 
form  will  be  found  in  an  appendix. 

Scope  of  Study:  This  study  of  rural  relief  families  in  North  Carolina  was  carried  on  in 
1934  in  eleven  rural  counties.  The  various  agricultural  regions  of  the  state  were  sampled.  It 
is  believed  that  these  eleven  counties  represent  a fair  cross  section  of  the  rural  population  of 
the  state.  There  were  approximately  3,600  relief  families  in  the  area  studied. 

General  Classification  of  Relief  Families  As  to  Capability  of  Rural  Rehabilitation:  Only  five 

per  cent  of  relief  families  were  classified  as  non-farmers.  Their  rehabilitation  probably  can  be 
best  accomplished  outside  of  agriculture. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  all  relief  families  were  classified  as  not  capable  of  rural  rehabilitation , 
falling  either  in  the  aged,  no  male  provider,  or  disabled  groups.  Since  the  date  of  this  study, 
some  of  these  have  been  turned  back  to  the  counties  as  unemployables.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, still  are  on  relief  rolls  as  they  can  be  partially  self-supporting.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
them  will  always  have  to  rely  to  some  extent  upon  the  aid  of  relatives,  friends,  or  the  govern- 
ment. 

And  finally  fifty-one  per  cent  appear  capable  of  rural  rehabilitation , that  is,  it  seems  probable 
that  they  should  be  able  to  make  a living  by  farming  or  by  a combination  of  farming  and  work 
in  a seasonal  industry.  These  families  are  therefore  of  interest  to  the  rural  rehabilitation 
division.  The  following  definition  was  adhered  to  in  determining  whether  or  not  a family 
should  be  placed  in  this  classification: 

A family  to  be  capable  of  rural  rehabilitation  must  measure  up  to  three  qualifica- 
tions: (1)  there  must  be  an  able-bodied  male  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty- 

nine,  inclusive;  (2)  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  the  family  as  a unit  must  appear 
capable  of  farming  a crop  large  enough  for  its  support;  and  (3)  the  family  must  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  farming  experience. 

It  should  be  noted  that  personal  factors  such  as  mental  ability,  initiative,  and  character  are 
not  considered  in  determining  this  classification.  Such  factors,  however,  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  rating  these  families  as  discussed  below.  Henceforth,  we  shall  consider  only  this  group 
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of  1,850  relief  families  who  are  classified  as  capable  of  rural  rehabilitation  and  who  comprise 
51  per  cent  of  the  relief  load  of  the  eleven  counties. 

Tenure  of  Relief  Families  Capable  of  Rural  Rehabilitation:  Of  these  relief  clients  who  ap- 

pear capable  of  rural  rehabilitation,  12  per  cent  are  small  farm  owners  with  an  average  amount 
of  cleared  land  of  approximately  25  acres  and  an  average  total  acreage  of  approximately  55 
acres;  19  per  cent  are  rural  home  owners  with  an  average  cleared  acreage  of  6 acres  and  an  aver- 
age total  acreage  of  22  acres;  45  per  cent  are  tenants1  cultivating  an  average  of  15  acres;  and  24 
per  cent  are  agricultural  laborers  almost  all  of  whom  have  been  squeezed  out  of  the  tenant 
system  since  1929. 2 

Opinions  Concerning  Relief  Families  Classified  As  Capable  of  Rural  Rehabilitation:  Land- 

lords or  farm  employers  were  contacted  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  these  families.  Re- 
ports were  obtained  from  case  workers  and  work  project  foremen  for  almost  all.  If  a case  had 
been  under  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  during  the  year,  a report  from  the  farm  supervisor 
was  obtained.  It  is  felt  that  a composite  of  opinions  from  these  various  sources  should  give 
an  idea  of  the  general  capability  and  potentialities  of  the  families.  Following  is  a summary 
of  the  rating  given  these  reports: 

Rating 


Source  of  Report 

Favorable 
Per  Cent 

Medium 
Per  Cent 

Unfavorable 
Per  Cent 

Landlords  and  farm  emplovers 

39 

4i 

20 

Case  workers 

4i 

36 

23 

Work  project  foreman 

57 

35 

8 

Farm  supervisors 

44 

4i 

15 

All  reports 

46 

37 

1 7 

On  the  whole,  reports  for  small  farm  owners  are  best,  for  rural  home  owners  next,  and  poorest 
for  families  in  the  tenant  or  agricultural  laborer  groups.  These  diiferences,  however,  are  very 
slight  indeed,  variation  being  confined  to  three  or  four  per  cent. 

Final  Rating  of  Families  As  Prospects  for  Rural  Rehabilitation:  It  should  be  called  to  mind 

again  that  51  per  cent  of  all  relief  families  were  classified  as  capable  of  rural  rehabilitation  and 
were  individually  studied.  After  completing  the  entire  investigation  for  such  a family,  the 
field  worker  weighed  carefully  all  the  evidence  and  gave  the  family  a final  rating  as  a prospect 
for  rural  rehabilitation  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  Just  what  can  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program  do  for  the  family  and  what  are  the  chances  of  the  family  succeeding?  Answers  to 
these  two  questions  determined  in  the  final  analysis  the  rating  given  a family.  Considering, 
then,  need  and  capability,  28  per  cent  of  these  families  were  rated  as  good  prospects,  42  per 
cent  fair,  and  30  per  cent  poor.  Families  in  the  tenant  and  agricultural  laborer  groups  were 
rated  slightly  lower  than  landowners. 

A total  of  140  or  approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  tenants  and  agricultural  laborers  classi- 
fied as  capable  of  rural  rehabilitation  were  rated  excellent  prospects  for  permanent  rehabilita- 

1 Of  every  ten  tenants,  one  is  a cash  renter,  two  are  share  tenants,  six  are  croppers,  and  one  comes  under  the  heading  of 
“other.” 

2 Most  of  the  families  in  this  last  group  are  commonly  called  displaced  or  dispossessed  tenants. 
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1.  Hot  Beds  in  Which  Plants  are  Propagated  for  use  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  Clients.  Left  Sweet 
Potatoes.  Right — Tomato  Plants.  Mecklenburg  County. 

2.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Client.  “Long  Point  Farm.”  Jones  County. 

3.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Mule.  Wilkes  County. 
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tion  with  the  chance  of  eventually  owning  their  own  farm.  These  families  appear  certain  of 
making  a go  of  it  even  without  much  supervision.  Although  a relatively  small  number,  140 
out  of  1,277  tenants  and  agricultural  laborers  classified  as  capable  of  rural  rehabilitation,  these 
excellent  prospects  stand  out  as  an  avenue  by  which  the  government  can  make  its  first  advance 
toward  abolishing  the  evils  of  the  tenant  system  in  the  South.  In  colonization  or  homestead 
projects  in  which  fairly  close  supervision  and  guidance  are  available  at  the  beginning,  perhaps 
fifty  per  cent  more,  or  639  of  these  1,277  tenants  and  agricultural  laborers  can  eventually 
also  become  farm  owners.  To  aid  such  families  to  become  independent  landowners  will  be 
both  financial  and  human  economy. 

This  foregoing  picture,  drawn  as  it  is  from  a representative  sampling  of  counties  in  the 
state,  is  a realistic  one.  And  realism,  it  may  be  repeated,  needs  to  be  an  important  part  of 
contemporary  thought  regarding  rural  problems.  The  issues  at  stake  are  two,  if  they  can  be 
separated,  economic  and  social.  These  issues  although  they  may  be  separated  for  discussion, 
must  be  treated  as  but  two  aspects  of  the  central  problem. 

The  rural  economic  problem  is  infinitely  complex.  This  is  no  place  for  an  involved  discus- 
sion of  economics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  economy  of  farm  life,  two  major  essentials  are 
long-time  credit,  and  assured  markets.  As  to  the  first  it  is  a patent  truth  that  ordinary  com- 
mercial credit  is  of  but  little  value  for  the  farmer.  He  lacks  the  ability  possessed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  control  production.  And  when  he  has  successfully  produced  a crop,  a large  array 
of  factors  enter  to  disturb  the  delicate  balance  which  exists  between  the  farm  producer  and  the 
distant  consumer.  Or  if  he  has  contracted  for  credit,  the  operation  of  natural  forces  over 
which  he  has  but  little  control  at  present,  prolonged  dry  or  wet  spells,  destructive  storms  and 
blight,  enter  to  nullify  his  efforts.  So  it  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  if  he  is  to  operate  at 
all  he  must  have  long-time  cheap  credit.  Cheap  credit  may  not  yield  the  return  realized  from 
gilt-edged  bonds,  but  its  deficiency  in  monetary  interest  will  be  compensated  by  its  important 
function  in  stabilizing  the  foundation  of  subsistence  on  which  our  national  life  depends. 

The  question  of  markets  is  one  which  cannot  be  easily  settled.  Again  many  factors  enter. 
Crop  surplusage,  resulting  in  a glutted  market;  competition  between  agricultural  areas,  with 
the  market  going  to  the  one  most  favored  by  natural  conditions;  inability  to  market  (by  the 
small  farmer)  due  to  preferential  transportation  rates;  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  many 
farmers  with  commission  men;  variation  in  demand  for  certain  products;  these  and  other  fac- 
tors make  the  problem  of  marketing  a highly  complex  one.  It  is  quite  true  however,  and  here 
the  problem  becomes  emphatically  a human  one,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  a market  right  in  this 
country  if  everyone  were  able  to  purchase  what  he  actually  needs  for  subsistence.  Hence  the 
problem  of  finding  adequate  markets  should  be  largely  settled  when  general  economic  condi- 
tions have  become  so  readjusted  that  more  buying  power  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  millions 
of  Americans  now  living  “on  margin.” 

The  social  aspects  of  our  problem  have  been  suggested  throughout.  No  longer  can  men 
afford  to  take  refuge  in  the  easy  solution  that  “these  people  have  never  known  any  better, 
have  never  had  any  more.”  Nor  can  we  afford  in  the  larger  percentage  of  cases,  to  identify 
want  and  poverty  with  some  moral  lack  in  the  individual.  There  has  been  a progressive 
degeneration  of  some  fine  racial  stocks  in  this  country  due  to  no  other  reason  than  either  our 
cupidity  or  our  stupidity,  a rigid  reluctance  to  accept  a basic  social  truth,  that  there  can  be  no 
significant  progress  or  prosperity  for  some  unless  there  is  (progress  and  prosperity  for  all.  Our 
preoccupation  with  material  wellbeing  has  blinded  us  to  the  steady  drainage  on  our  human 
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resources,  a drainage  'which  the  people  concerned  did  not  initiate  and  were  largely  powerless 
to  stop. 

Another  major  problem  which  must  be  faced  by  rural  rehabilitation  planning  is  that  of 
dispossessed  tenant  farm  families  now  relegated  to  the  status  of  casual  laborers.  This  situa- 
tion which  is  serious  throughout  the  South  is  concentrated  in  North  Carolina  in  the  bright- 
leaf  tobacco  region  where  the  tenancy  rate  is  the  highest.  Croppers,  displaced  in  the  years 
1929,  1930,  1931  and  1932,  because  of  the  landlord’s  inability  to  continue  financing  them,  or 
because  he  decided  to  shift  to  farming  with  day  labor,  have  found  reentry  to  the  agricultural 
economy  effectively  blocked  by  the  acreage  control  program  of  the  AAA.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  has  been  indicated  by  rural  leaders,  that  under  the  policy  of  reducing  acreage  the  ten- 
ant finds  himself  in  an  increasingly  disadvantageous  position.  The  public  is  gradually  becom- 
ing aware  of  this  problem. 

The  social  and  economic  conditions  under  which  croppers  exist  even  when  times  are  good 
are  below  those  of  any  other  group  in  rural  America.  With  the  advent  of  what  is  vaguely 
termed  “agricultural  recovery,”  displaced  tenants  may  be  able  to  get  a crop  again.  But  the 
question  is  whether  that  eventuality  is  desirable.  Is  the  whole  intent  of  this  program  a return 
to  the  evils  of  the  tenant  system,  which  has  been  depleting  human  adequacy  and  vitality,  both 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  since  the  Civil  War?  A restoration  of  agricultural  exports  accompan- 
ied by  a return  to  uncontrolled  agricultural  production  might  permit  tenancy  to  survive.  But 
such  conditions  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 

What  is  to  become  of  this  large  floating  population  in  the  South  if  the  policy  of  economic 
nationalism  is  adhered  to,  along  with  the  then  necessary  controlled  agricultural  output?  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Wallace  himself  has  said  that  with  such  a program,  “It  may  be  necessary 
after  a time  to  shift  part  of  the  Southern  population.”  Quoting  him  further,  “We  are  sparring 
with  the  situation  until  the  American  people  are  ready  to  face  the  facts.”  The  establishment 
of  widespread  proprietorship,  together  with  a further  joining  of  agriculture  and  industry  as 
recommended  by  various  leaders  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  solution. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  would  appear  that  there  will  be  of  necessity  a removal 
of  families  from  areas  where  there  is  an  overmanned  agricultural  economy.  The  present 
program  of  rural  rehabilitation  can  accomplish  but  little  in  the  way  of  permanently  rehabil- 
itating people  in  overcrowded  agricultural  sections. 

With  the  number  of  share-crops  held  at  the  1933  level,  and  actually  decreased  by  the  AAA., 
any  relief  family  which  gets  a crop  of  its  own  probablydisplaces  another  family.  Hence  the 
program  can  make  but  little  progress  in  permanently  solving  the  problem  until  more  families 
are  moved.  Work  projects,  adequate  and  well-planned,  will  help.  But  the  continuation  of 
work  projects  in  strictly  rural  sections  is  unthinkable,  save  those  minor  industries  absolutely 
essential  to  a rural  economy.  Hence,  the  ultimate  objective  of  rehabilitation  effort  as  related 
to  this  problem  points  to  the  gradual  selection  of  families  to  move  to  other  sections,  after  pre- 
liminary educational  work  has  been  done  showing  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  such  a policy  to 
the  client. 

It  is  into  a very  complex  situation  therefore  that  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation, 
with  its  program  as  heretofore  outlined  has  come.  It  would  seem  from  a reading  of  its  charter, 
a knowledge  of  its  purposes,  and  observation  of  its  practical  application  to  rural  problems, 
as  they  exist,  that  there  is  much  to  recommend  it  as  a beginning  wedge  in  the  attack  on  rural 
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economic  and  social  insecurity.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  program  applies 
only  to  persons  on  relief,  and  only  to  such  of  those  who  qualify  for  rural  rehabilitation. 

But  this  fact  instead  of  preventing  the  Corporation’s  rehabilitation  efforts  from  being  used 
as  a standard  for  general  rural  rehabilitation  really  enhances  its  value  as  a measuring  rod  for 
this  type  of  rehabilitation.  This  argument  may  be  made  : If  this  broad  program  with  its 
long  time  credit  facilities;  its  efforts  for  better  housing;  its  supplying  of  necessary  farm  imple- 
ments and  work  stock;  its  cooperative  interest  in  helping  secure  more  adequate  social  and  cul- 
tural life  in  rural  communities;  its  cooperative  buying  and  marketing;  its  substitution  of  busi- 
ness procedure  in  advancing  this  money,  for  an  outright  dole;  its  providing  of  expert  supervi- 
sion; if  these  work  successfully  within  the  present  group  of  persons  who  have  had  to  call  on  the 
government  for  aid;  why  should  not  the  same  principles  on  which  the  Corporation’s  program 
is  built  operate  with  equal  success  throughout  the  whole  of  rural  North  Carolina? 

It  is  not  recommended,  however,  that  the  whole  rural  population  call  on  the  government 
for  help.  The  elements  in  the  Corporation’s  program  which  are  recommended  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  not  on  relief  are  the  benefits,  which  accrue  from  simple  cooperation;  cooperation 
in  securing  credit  from  credit  sources;  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling;  cooperation  in  buying 
and  using  heavy  farm  machinery  and  work  stock;  cooperation  in  securing  a satisfactory  social 
and  cultural  life  in  every  community;  cooperation  in  securing  expert  supervisory  aid  and  counsel 
from  already  constituted  state  departments.  There  is  too  much  common  sense  in  such  pro- 
posals to  believe  that  they  will  not  work.  The  farmer  has  always  been  termed  too  much  of 
an  individualist  to  want  to  cooperate.  But  it  is  unimaginable  that  this  individualism  will  long 
exist  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  only  alternative  to  cooperation  by  the  whole  group  is  eco- 
nomic and  social  ruin.  We  are  seeing  now  the  fruits  of  a rampant  and  uninstructed  “rugged 
individualism.” 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Blackwell  finds  in  the  last  analysis,  using  every  legitimate  measuring 
device,  that  only  60  per  cent  at  most  of  the  persons  studied  will  lend  themselves  to  any  degree  of  re- 
habilitation. Forty  per  cent,  therefore,  although  this  figure  is  not  absolute,  are  classed  through  a 
consideration  of  their  past  history  as  bad  risks.  But  this  will  not  dispose  of  the  problem. 
They  cannot  be  scrapped.  Through  the  same  type  of  community  cooperation  as  outlined 
above;  by  the  application  of  every  intelligent  social  technique;  by  unremitting  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  objectively  solicitous  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation;  these  persons, 
and  their  children  must  receive  such  consideration  as  will  allow  them,  although  it  may  take  a 
long  time,  to  achieve  the  status  of  independent  citizens. 

The  outlook  for  rehabilitation  in  rural  North  Carolina,  therefore,  is  more  promising  than 
not.  This  conclusion  has  not  been  reached  by  proving  anything,  but  by  indicating,  first,  the 
complexity  of  the  problem,  and  secondly,  the  good  sense  inherent  in  the  program  designed  to 
alleviate  these  conditions.  One  factor,  not  yet  mentioned  which  reinforces  our  optimism,  is 
the  demonstrated  genius  of  ordinary  people  for  recovery.  Our  people  have  inherited,  among 
other  racial  traits,  some  of  the  Englishman’s  bulldog  persistence,  and  once  a pathway  has  been 
blazed,  are  not  reluctant  to  follow  on  to  its  satisfactory  outcome. 

In  conclusion,  one  more  fundamental  fact  needs  to  be  stressed.  In  the  face  of  a disturbing 
and  widespread  tendency  on  the  part  of  irresponsible  people  to  shift  the  burden  of  thinking  and 
acting  to  the  government,  perhaps  no  other  one  thing  will  aid  agricultural  recovery  in  this 
state  as  much  as  a tremendous  revival  of  self-dependence.  No  government  or  state  program: 
no  easy  credit;  nothing  will  ever  substitute  successfully  for  an  inbred  and  determined  persist- 
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ence  in  every  individual  to  believe  in  himself  and  to  do  his  part.  It  is  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  there  is  no  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  application  of  the  intelligence  of 
self-reliant  men. 

The  time  has  come  therefore  for  us  to  gird  ourselves,  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  most  con- 
certed drive  ever  made  on  conditions  which  militate  against  the  wellbeing  of  the  state.  With 
the  use  of  the  best  intelligence,  the  utmost  determination  and  industry,  qualities  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  Old  North  State,  the  ultimate  happy  issue  will  not  long  be 
in  doubt. 
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APPENDIX 

NOTES  ON  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 
By  Gordon  Blackwell 

Scope  of  Study:  Made  in  1934;  eleven  rural  counties;  cross  section  of  rural  population  of 

state;  3,600  relief  families. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  capable  of  making  a living  at  farming;  following  data  concern  this  select 
group,  1,850  families. 

Education:  Average  grade  attainments:  husbands,  around  the  fourth  grade,  wives,  around 

the  fifth  grade;  reached  high  school:  husbands,  10  per  cent,  wives,  13  per  cent;  attended  college: 
both  parents,  one  in  every  275;  school  enrollment:  children,  7-13,  93  per  cent,  14-15,  74  per 
cent,  16-17,  40  per  cent,  18-20,  15  per  cent;  educational  retardation:  children,  7-16,  inclusive, 
28  per  cent  no  retardation,  23  per  cent  retarded  one  year,  17  per  cent  retarded  two  years,  12 
per  cent  retarded  three  years,  9 per  cent  retarded  four  years,  5 per  cent  retarded  five  years, 
6 per  cent  retarded  six  years  or  more. 

A special  study  of  more  than  1,800  school  children,  representing  the  total  enrollment  in 
this  age  group  for  nine  representative  schools  scattered  over  Iredell  County,  reveals  that  chil- 
dren of  relief  families  now  enrolled  in  school  are  retarded  much  more  than  children  of  non- 
relief families. 

Illiteracy  rate,  all  individuals  10  years  old  and  over:  varies  between  10  and  20  per  cent;  is 
always  several  points  higher  that  the  1930  census  figures  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

Economic  Insecurity:  Income:  $133  for  1933  is  the  average  per  family,  $28.32  is  average 

per  capita;  tenure:  large  number  displaced  tenants,  lack  of  employment  for  agricultural  labor- 
ers, trend  shows  that  relief  families  rent  land  from  relatives  more  and  more  frequently;  housing: 
less  than  one-half  have  available  toilet  facilities  of  any  kind  ; rating  of  houses,  good  16  per  cent, 
fair  39  per  cent,  poor  45  per  cent;  possessions:  few  possessions  owned  by  relief  families,  furniture 
inadequate  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases,  livestock  perhaps  needed  more  than  anything  else;  debts: 
landowners,  approximately  40  per  cent  have  place  mortgaged  for  45  per  cent  of  its  value;  79 
per  cent  of  all  families  owe  debts  (other  than  mortgages)  averaging  $77;  type  of  debts:  3 out  of 
5 — medicine  or  medical  attention,  1 out  of  3— groceries  or  clothing,  1 out  of  3 — back  taxes,  a 
few  owe  debts  for  farm  supplies,  burial  expenses,  furniture,  and  petty  personal  loans;  insurance 
(data  complete  for  only  3 counties  including  665  families):  3 out  of  5 have  never  had  any  kind 
of  insurance,  1 out  of  5 has  had  insurance  but  has  been  forced  to  allow  the  policy  to  lapse, 
1 out  of  5 has  insurance  now  in  force,  type  of  insurance:  burial  insurance  is  most  common  and 
life  insurance  next,  policies  which  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  are  usually  of  the  life  variety — 
more  than  half  have  lapsed  during  the  depression — peak  year,  1934. 

Social  Situation:  Membership  in  social,  fraternal,  or  religious  organizations  (other  than 

church  membership) : one  relief  family  in  every  ten  has  some  member  belonging  to  such  organ- 
izations; one  in  ten  has  allowed  such  membership  to  lapse,  half  of  these  having  lapsed  during 
the  depression;  social  contacts  for  mountain  families  are  most  rare. 

The  Church:  nine  out  of  10  relief  families  have  some  member  belonging  to  a church;  Church 
membership:  husbands  63  per  cent,  wives  89  per  cent,  children  (10  years  old  and  over)  35  per 
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cent;  denomination:  one-half  are  Baptist,  one  fourth  are  Methodist,  others  scattered  in  a large 
number  of  denominations. 

Opinions  concerning  Relief  Families: 


Source  of  Report 

Rating 

Favorable 
Per  Cent 

Medium 
Per  Cent 

Unfavorable 
Per  Cent 

Landlords  and  farm  employers 

39  ' 

4i 

20 

Case  workers. 

4i 

36 

23 

Work  project  foremen 

57 

35 

8 

Farm  supervisors 

44 

4i 

15 

All  reports 

46 

37 

1 7 

Final  Rating  As  Prospects  for  Rural  Rehabilitation:  Good  28  per  cent;  fair  42  per  cent; 

poor  30  per  cent. 

Perhaps  60  per  cent  of  tenants,  croppers,  and  agricultural  laborers  on  relief  are  capable  of 
eventually  becoming  farm  owners  if  supervision  and  guidance  are  available  for  the  next  few 
years. 
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